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To Analyze Geneva Confer- 


ence for American Industry 


WORLD Economic Conference to con- 
sider the economic difficulties which 
prevent the revival of general prosperity, 
principally in Europe, and to ascertain the 
best methods of overcoming these difficulties, 
is to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, begin- 
ning May 4. The conference, which is to be 
under the general auspices of the League of 
Nations, will be attended by delegates repre- 
senting all the chief industrial countries of 
the world. Countries which are non-mem- 
bers of the League have been asked to send 
delegates and President Coolidge has ap- 
pointed five men to attend as representatives 
of the United States. 
In its function as a publisher of industrial 


_engineering and commercial periodicals, the 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company is sending 
one of its vice-presidents, Edward J. Mehren, 
who is also chairman of the company’s edi- 
torial board, to the conference. Mr. Mehren 
will summarize, for Electrical Merchandising 
and other McGraw-Hill papers, industrial 
conditions which are reviewed by delegates. 

While taking into account the slight 
immediate importance of European industrial 
conditions to the American electrical indus- 
try, the publisher is covering international 
affairs for the readers of its various publica- 
tions because of the eventual importance of 
European prosperity to Americans. 

American export of electrical appliances 
and apparatus is rapidly assuming  sub- 
stantial proportions. This particular branch 
of the electrical industry will be particularly 
interested in developments of the conference 
summarized by Mr. Mehren. A broad knowl- 
edge of industrial and engineering methods 
obtained through his twenty-year connection 
with McGraw-Hill will stand him in good 
stead in performing this service to American 
industry and business. 
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In Newark, New Jersey —> 
A 119% SALES INCREASE! 


SALES increase of $599.51 in 
A February, 1927, over the same 
period last year— that’s the record 
of the Davis Electric Company, of 
Newark, N. J. 


Thousands of other Agents are 
doingwhat the DavisElectric Com- 
pany has done. They are putting to 
work the powerful sales plan — 


TODAY’S THE DAY — and are 


ringing the cash register more often. 
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There's No Geographical Preference 


ae Maine to California, the 
story isthe same. Edison MAzDA 
Lamp Agents in every section of 
the country ate getting the cream 
of the growing lamp business. 


Why? 


First, an invaluable name~—= 
Epison — helps sell the product. 


Second, through a forceful series 
of advertisements, in 14 magazines 
with a grand total circulation of 


86,353,800, “Light Up” has become 


the“‘buy-word” for Edison Mazpa* 
Lamps. 


Third, six sale stimulating win- 
dow displays—their selling power 
measured by cash register tests— 
stand out from the maze of other 
window displays and turn passers- 
by into Buy-ers. 


These are but three of the many 
reasons why Edison Agents are 
getting an increasing share of the 
growing lamp business. When will 
you begin? 


*Mazpa—the mark of a research service, through which the 
achievements of world-wide research and experiment in 
the laboratories of General Electric are given exclusively 
to lamp manufacturers entitled to use the name Mazpa. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Vol.37, No.5 
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Let’s Make This a Summer 
Without a Slump 


cline in customer purchasing power? Hardly, since 

customer income does not decline—indeed many trades 
and businesses are at their peak in Summer with an in- 
creased consumer spending power as a consequence. It 
seems rather that the electrical merchant whose business 
slumps in the Summer is the merchant who lets his selling 
organization slump in numbers and activity. 


¢ 


N THIS ISSUE, Evecrrica, MercHAnpisING points 
the way to increased Summer business. Experienced 
and successful merchandisers give tested methods for pro- 
ducing Summer profits. 
> 


ORMAN OLSON of the Maytag Company of 

California tells how he builds steadily increasing 
sales from a large force of salesmen. ‘There is practical 
value in his article for every electrical man whether he has 
one salesman or one hundred. 


¢ 


HE ELECTRIC IRONER is growing into a first 
rank among major appliances—W. J. Dickinson of 
Kelly-Duluth tells how he sells ironers in quantity by 
using women to close the sale as well as demonstrate the 
machine. 
? 


RADE-IN ALLOWANCES eat up profits unless 
they are controlled. On pages 82-83, the editors give 
a summary of present practices on handling used washers 
and cleaners, and offer, for the trades’ comments, a common 
sense standard of practice. 


[ THERE A “SUMMER SLUMP” due to a de- 





EFIXTURING interest and activity continues to 

grow apace. Lighting companies are advertising 

better light and encouraging dealers to sell new and artistic 

lighting equipment in place of obsolete fixtures. They are 

also helping the dealer to carry his time payments on this 

activity, a practical and result-producing assistance toward 
getting this job done. 

2 


ASHER SELLING—cleaner selling—direct-mail 

advertising by a dealer on refrigeration—electrical 
gifts for the June brides—store planning—expense control 
—financing a business—selling ranges, fans, lighting and 
radio—whatever the electrical merchant is doing, thinking 
of doing or can profitably do—there is something helpful 
for him in this issue. 

@ 


EXT MONTH: The National Electric Light 

Association meets in Atlantic City, June 4 to 10. 
The June issue of “Electrical Merchandising” will present 
much statistical and editorial matter on the present con- 
dition and future program for obtaining greater sales of 
appliances and more use of kw.hrs. in the home. 

The activities of the N.E.L.A. affect every man in the 
electrical business. The commercial activities and com- 
mercial program of this great organization will be analyzed 
as to its effect on the sales and profits of the entire electrical 
trade: the electrical dealer, contractor dealer, specialty 
organization, hardware dealer, department store, manu- 
facturer and jobber. 
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OHN and 
Mary can’t 
pay cash 
when they buy a home. 
It isn’t done, except in 
the case of the few who 
are wealthy. 
The Johns and the Marys 
who make Ameriea and own 
most of the sixteen million homes 
that use electric service are not 
wealthy. ‘They have good healthy 
incomes. ‘They spend more money 
every year than their grandparents ever 
dreamed of. But they haven’t the kind 
of capital that enables a family to just dip 
into the old tobacco box and buy a house for 
cash. And thank God they don’t need to. 
For society has learned how to pool its money 
and make the rich man’s gold available to every- 
body. 
And so when John and Mary want to buy a home 
they no longer have to skimp and save and wait till the 
dollars are all laid by. Instead of renting somebody 
else’s house most of their lives, they just rent money 
enough to buy their own house quick. And all over the 
land the banks and the building and loan associations are 
organized for just this kind of business. It’s a great thing for 
us all in terms of happiness. 
And what do they buy with this rented money nowadays—just 
the bare house—so many rooms? No—not any more! ‘The 
mortgage buys them more than a house. It buys a home all ready for 


John and Mary and little Jack and the baby 

to settle down in and be comfortable. For the 

mortgage carries the furnace too and the 

range and the sink and the bathroom equip- 

ment and the screens—all kinds of equipment. 
everything ? 

Well—no, not exactly. Unfortunately, 
the very things that Mary and John want 
most today aren’t sold that way. Funny, 
isn’t it? But somehow the electrical indus- 
try hasn’t discovered John and Mary’s 
mortgage yet. So if this home is to have 
an electric range in it and a water heater 
and a clothes washer, an ironing machine, 
a dish washer, a refrigerator and a kitchen 
motor, John must dig up the money——cash 
down or on 4 year’s time payments—and 
so Mary has to wait. Instead of having 
the home complete and modern with every 
electrical convenience and economy, and 
paying just a little extra interest on the 
mortgage—Mary has to wait. 

What’s the matter with us electrical men 
anyway? Do we really want John and 
Mary to buy our appliances? Or would 
we rather stick to our favorite selling meth- 
ods than have this business? 

Any and all of these major electrical ap- 
pliances can be made part of the building. 
Wake up, Electrical Men, and write ’em 
in on the mortgage. Remember they are 
already doing it in Durham. 
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You were My Client 


Given the case of a retail 
electric or radio dealer in 
need of capital for the ex- 
pansion of his business, 
whose present capital is 
practically tied up in his 
present business, how can he 
raise the additional capital, 
and what are the advantages 
and disadvantages of the 
various methods? 


ence with many thousand busi- 

ness men of all classes and 
grades, and my observation is that, 
at some time in the life of all of 
them, there comes a dream of 


[= had professional experi- 


men are fortunate enough to get it 
from their wives, or their friends, 
or their own private sources, but 
with most, it must come from out- 
side. 

Before I discuss the ways and 
means of getting it outside, let me 
reveal something that is the result of 
considerable observation and experi- 
ence. In quite a number of cases I 
have seen business men, especially 
retailers, raise money by the simple 
expedient of cleaning up their stock. 

I remember a hardware dealer who 
consulted me about raising addi- 
tional capital for a project he had in 
mind. He had a stock of about 


By ELTON 
Attorney- 


this will apply to, but it is always 
a good thing to keep in mind when 
casting about for more money. 

Now as to the available methods 
of raising additional capital. Gen- 
erally speaking, there are _ three. 
First, borrowing it, usually and pref- 
ferably from a bank. Second, taking 
a partner who will furnish additional 
money. Third, incorporating the 
business and selling shares. 

Speaking of the first, borrowing 
the money from a bank, that is, of 
course, being done every day by 

thousands of business men 














expansion. It may lie in the 


many of whom couldn’t do 





direction of a larger store, or 
the purchase of a_ rented 
store building, or the adding 
of new departments or new 
lines, or the addition of an in- 
stallment department where 
only the usual cash or credit 
business has been done 
before. 

I think I am right in say- 


A lawyer’s frank talk to 
electrical business men on 
financial structure and bust- 


ness organization 








ing that with the majority, 

this dream dies without expression. 
As a client of mine said to me only 
the other day: “I’ve had ideas of ex- 
panding and pushing out my business 
in various directions, but I have 
never done it. It would have taken 
more capital and more work, and I’ve 
therefore decided to go comfortably 
on making a living and a little more. 
I’d rather play safe. I don’t owe a 
bank a dollar and I have enough 
capital to go along as I am.” 

To some, however, the ambitious 
urge to expand is too strong and 
they then begin to look about for the 
wherewithal. In other words, the 
additional capital. Some business 
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$80,000 which I learned had been 
gradually accumulating for years, 
and had not been cleaned up for a 
long time. He had taken regular 
inventories, but had carried along a 
mass of old stuff without proper de- 
preciation. 

After looking over his figures, I 
suggested that he could undoubtedly 
raise some money by cleaning up his 
stock in special sales. He did this 
and raised $10,000. Not only did he 
have the money without borrowing it 
but he had a stock that was as clean 
as a hound’s tooth—for the first 
time, probably, in ten years. 

I don’t know how many readers 








business on their present scale 
without it. Many and many 
a business has been financed 
into greatly increased volume 
and prosperity by banks. 
Nevertheless in considering 
such matters I always dis- 
tinguish between borrowing 
from a bank for some experi- 
mental purpose, and borrow- 
ing for some purpose which is 
practically certain to bring returns 
which will pay the loans off. 

For instance, I heartily approve of 
borrowing money to discount bills 
and have advised many business men 
to do it. The reason, of course, is 
that you can get more from the dis- 
counts than the interest paid the 
bank. Also, the business man who, 
in the regular course of his business, 
needs money at certain seasons to 
buy stock with. He knows from ex- 
perience that he can turn this stock 
and that it will bring in enough 
money to take care of the bank loans. 
There is nothing experimental about 
that, and the borrowing of money for 
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The third of a series of artic les on financing a retail electrical 
business. The first, by a practical merchandiser, “W here 


Shall I Go to Get Money to Put Into My Business?” appeared in 
the March issue, and the second, by a banker, “How to Borrow 
Money at the Bank,” appeared in April. 


and Asked My Advice 


J. BUCKLEY 


ot-Law 


such purposes is a thoroughly good 
thing. 

Another illustration is that of the 
business man who has been renting 
his store building, and who decides 
to borrow money from the bank to 
buy it. His figures show that this 
will reduce his overhead. 


But consider the difference be- 
tween such purposes and the case of 
the business man who decides it 
would be a good thing to open a new 
department and spend $5,000 or 
$10,000 with which to stock it or 
float it. He can, doubtless, get his 
money from his bank; any business 
man with a good statement can in- 
duce his bank to lend him money, 
but here the purpose is largely ex- 
perimental. It may fail, and if it 
fails there is the bank debt under 
which he may have to struggle for 
years. 


Must Use Caution 


I am not advising business men 
never to borrow money to expand 
their business. Nobody ever got 
anywhere who didn’t take a chance. 
I am only suggesting that where the 
purpose is experimental, greater cau- 
tion be used and more time éaken to 
compare this method of raising the 
money with other methods. 


The second available method is tak- 
ing a partner, which means selling 
a part of the business to an outsider. 
I have formed many partnerships, 
have watched by the sick beds of 
many and have acted as pallbearer 
for even more. A partnership is a 
good thing if it is a good thing, just 
as marriage is good if it is good. 
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And as in the case of marriage, you 
never know a partner until you live 
with him. 


The advantages of partnership 
are: 

1. Additional capital. 

2. Companionship, division of la- 
bor and the pleasure of counselling 
with somebody who has the same in- 
terests you have. In other words, 


the business advantage of two heads 
as against one. 


The disadvantages are: 


1. The possibility that the added 
capital may be suddenly withdrawn 
at the owner’s death or the termina- 
tion of the partnership almost cer- 
tainly embarrassing the business and 
possibly winding it up. 

2. The possibility that the part- 
ners may not get along well to- 
gether. 


3. The danger that lies in giving 
another man equal rights and au- 
thority with yourself in a business 
you have hitherto completely con- 
trolled. 


4. The danger that lies in the 
fact that as mutual agency lies at 
the root of partnership, your part- 
ner may do something within his 
legal rights as partner which will 
bind the business and bind you, 
though you wouldn’t have done it 
yourself and didn’t approve it. This 
is one of the great dangers of 
partnership, the fact that one mem- 
ber can bind another in a great vari- 
ety of expensive and hazardous ways. 
It is so even if the partners have ex- 
plicitly agreed that such things 
shouldn’t be done, because third part- 
ners are not bound by such arrange- 
ments. 


5. The fact that a partner cannot 
sell his share of the business with- 
out his fellow-partner’s consent. 

6. The fact that you cannot dis- 
solve a partnership before its termi- 
nation no matter how bad a snarl it 
has gotten into (unless an agreement 
can be made between the partners, 
which often proves impossible) with- 
out a court proceeding and a receiv- 
ership. 


Readers hereof may gather from 
the above that my opinion is that 
the hazards of partnership outweigh 
the advantages. I think they do, 
and I always advise clients of mine 
to go very very slowly in raising 
their additional capital in that way. 
At least unless the incomer will not 
insist on equal control and will allow 
the former owner of the business to 
exercise the same control he always 
has exercised. In other words, to be 
practically a silent or special part- 
ner with no interest in the business 
except his money. That has a bet- 
ter chance of success than the or- 
dinary form of partnership. 


Advantages of Incorporation 


Next and last is incorporation. 
This is a favorite method of raising 
capital and it has much to commend 
it. Briefly it means obtaining a 
charter under the laws of whatever 
state you wish to incorporate under, 
and turning over the business to it 
in exchange for its stock. Usually 
all the stock isn’t issued for the busi- 
ness; the balance is sold to raise the 
additional money. From that time 
cn the business functions as a 
corporation. 

The advantages briefly are: 

1. The additional capital. 


Continued on page 132 
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Tne Lemonstrator 
Sells the LRONER 


Showing the customer HOW 1s 75 per 
cent of the sales job—W omen better 
than men to demonstrate and close ts 


the experience of Kelly-Duluth 


HIS is the story of a store that 

is selling ironing machines in 

worthwhile numbers because it 
employs saleswomen. 

“The experience of the Kelley- 
Duluth Company is an argument in 
favor of women for sales closers as 
well as for demonstrators of ironers,” 
declares W. J. Dickinson, manager of 
the appliance department of this Du- 
luth, Minn., concern. “Selling this 
labor saver is 75 per cent a matter of 
giving the right kind of a demonstra- 
tion. If the educational job is well 
done, the order will follow as a mat- 
ter of course,” he continues. ‘That 
is why I find it unnecessary to send a 
salesman to follow demonstrations 
given either by our Mrs. Utley or 
Mrs. McDonald. When these women 
finish their demonstration-sales talk, 
illustrated by actual performance, 
and clinch it with their famous ‘ton 
of coal’ analogy, the prospect gener- 
ally asks for the order book.” 

The ton-of-coal argument is a typ- 
ical illustration of the type of per- 
suasiveness employed by these two 
saleswomen. It runs like this: 

“You lift that six-pound hand iron 
of yours at least 100 times an hour, 
do you not, Mrs. Smith? Very well. 
And an average ironing takes four 
hours doesn’t it? Agreed! Let’s 
see that makes 2,400 pounds 
you lift every week—the equivalent 
of a ton of coal. Would your hus- 
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band ask you to shovel a ton of coal 
once a week? Of course not.” 

This argument is used with even 
greater effect on the husband. The 
direct question—‘“Would you ask 
your wife to shovel a ton of coal?” 
strikes home. 


Meeting Objections with 
Woman’s Reasoning 


In other words, Dickinson’s sales- 
women are, in actuality, selling, not 
demonstrating, the ironer from the 
moment the first garment is manip- 
ulated, so easily, between the roll and 
the shoe. Their manner is unobtru- 
sive and matter-of-fact. They use 
understandable parallel illustrations 
whenever possible. They emphasize 
what this modern invention will 
do—an up-to-date “tale of the shirt” 
in straightforward terms. They 
meet a woman’s objections with a 
woman’s reasoning in reply: 

“But it won’t iron everything!” 

“No. Mrs. Smith. There are a 
few pieces—a very few—that you 
will wish to iron by hand. But 
remember you are buying this 
machine for what it will do—not. 
for what it will not do. Your sewing 
machine cannot do all your sewing 
yet you would not be without it now 
would you?” 

“But it is so expensive.” 

“No more so than the price of an 
ordinary fur-trimmed coat which 


would wear out in two or three 
years while this article will last a 
life time.” 

At this point the demonstrator 
explains why, more than other de- 
vices, ironing machine is so durable. 

“The time payments seem _ so 
steep.” 

“Less than the price of a new 
hat, Mrs. Smith.” 

“Very well, but I will have to 
consult my husband.” 

“Certainly, if you must, but do 
you do that when you buy something 
to wear that costs as much or more? 
Why call out the militia in this in- 
stance?” 

The best way to answer questions 
concerning the efficiency of the 
ironer itself is to get the prospect, 
as soon as possible, to sit right down 
and iron the various pieces herself. 
Strive to attain this objective early 
in the demonstration, advise both 
these experienced saleswomen. 


Why Women Are Best 


Dickinson presents these argu- 
ments for the saleswoman where 
ironers are concerned: 

It requires, oftentimes, two 
or three calls before permission 

to demonstrate is obtained. A 

woman will make those neces- 

sary calls. 
The selling job on ironers is 
the giving of a convincing 
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demonstration—here a woman 
is better than a man. 

Dainty, intimate, personal 
things are the very garments 
the prospect desires tested. She 
will invariably withhold these 
from a man. 

The machine method of wash- 
ing clothes is old and well un- 
derstood; the ironing principle | 
is newer and must be explained ‘ 
patiently and illustrated pains- 
takingly. 

Women possess necessary pa- 
tience and care. 

Women can live and will 
work at top speed on the salary 
and commissions that the ironer 
will support. 


During an active history of three 
years specializing on ironers, the 
Kelley-Duluth company has learned 
some very interesting things about 
the merchandising of this particular 
appliance. It summarizes them as 
follows: 


Some Ironer Merchandising 
Facts 


1. It’s an all-year seller but 
the best months are April, May, 
August, September and October. 

2. It’s the very last appliance 
a woman would part with. 

3. Returns on_ trial-demon- 
strations are less than 15 per 
cent. 


4. An ironer will stand fre- 
quent demonstrations without 
getting shopworn. 

5. It is not necessary to do 
an entire ironing. Therefore 
a convincing demonstration can 
be given in less than eighty 
minutes. 

6. The servicing expense is 
less than one per cent of gross 
sales per annum. 


The methods whereby Mrs. Utley 
and Mrs. McDonald get prospects 
are quite similar to those used by 
live appliance men. Straight house- 
to-house canvassing is not beneath 
the dignity of either of these full- 
time workers. Washing - machine 
Owners are excellent material, of 
course. One in twenty eventually 
buys an ironer if followed up per- 
sistently. 


Incentives 


Dickinson pays his women oper- 
ators a flat salary of approximately 
$28 a week and three per cent com- 
mission on sales. The big incentive 
to greater effort is found in his 
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“When one of the women demonstrators employed by 
this Minnesota firm finishes her demonstration sales talk 
illustrated by actual performance, the prospect generally 
asks for the order book.” 





Three Electric Ironer 
Sales Hints 


HEN a woman demon- 

strator successfully 
irons dainty, intimate gar- 
ments by machine and 
answers a woman’s objec- 
tions with replies that fol- 
low a woman’s way of rea- 
soning, the ironer is 75 
per cent sold.” 


“A progressive scale of 
bonuses keeps my sales- 
force at top efficiency.” 


“Patience is an impor- 
tant requisite. Both my 
saleswomen possess that 
essential.” 


W. J. Dickinson 























progressive scale of monthly bonuses. 
This scale is arranged as follows: 


Sales for the Month Bonus 
FEE tm mw taava celta wararaee $10 
AI ree oe ee a 
|) ee oe rer Pere 28 
SOM WMONE «ods uc cadeccowwus 40 


Must Make Two Sales— 
Best Performed by Women 


The strength of this plan is due 
to the increasing remuneration for 
those “over the average” sales. 

“As I see it,” concludes Mr. 
Dickinson, there are two important 


- sales which must be made—both are 


best performed by a woman—permis- 
sion to demonstrate in the home and 
the machine ironing idea. If a 
dealer in ironing machines will focus 
on these two objectives he will find 
that the increasing interest in this 
subject and the diminishing sales 
resistance will now make this line 
a financially attractive one.” 








Q What are the best sources 
and methods of obtaining 
new salesmen? @ How 
should they be compen- 
sated? @ What to do to 
stimulate their individual 
interests? @ How to train 
and retain them? @ How 
much business should a 
territory of a given size pro- 
duce regularly? @ What 
conditions must prevail in 
order to establish and main- 
tain an unbroken flow? 
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O some of these questions of 
course, there is no one exclu- 


sively correct answer. But 
some of them it seems, might well 
have been answered definitely before 
now. 

An organization such as the May- 
tag Company of California, has found 
it impossible to neglect these ques- 
tions. To operate approximately one 
hundred stores and keep from three 
hundred to four hundred salesmen 
continually in the field on a strictly 
commission basis, year after year, 
has forced these problems to be solved 
long ago. Without such corrections 


the business could not have grown to 
its present proportions. 

The growth of this business stands 
out conspicuously in the light of the 
following facts. Prior to the early 
part of 1922, the company was en- 
gaged in a line of business entirely 
foreign to washing machines. In 
the spring of that year it started to 
retail washers in a limited territory. 
Before the close of that year 5,000 
machines were sold into the homes of 
California. In 1926, as already 
stated, the company set for itself a 
goal of 12,000 washers, which was 
actually attained. 

The Maytag Company of California 
has a quota of 21,000 washers for the 
year of 1927. This means sales at 
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Reward 
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the rate of 1,750 per 
month or sixty per 
day. Togo onselling 
at this pace year after year, with no 
additional territory and with just one 
product (and that only in one model) 
proves conclusively what concentra- 
tion of purpose and energy can at- 
tain. There is no repeat business. 
Every customer is a first-time cus- 
tomer by reason of the fact that there 
has been nothing else she could buy 
from the company. By the same 
token every customer is a last time 
customer. Yet just as much appre- 
ciation and courtesy is shown these 
customers as is extended by the large 
department stores and central sta- 
tions that enjoy repeat business. 
How is it possible for any organi- 
zation to continue to sell a single ar- 
ticle year after year in a market 
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By NORMAN OLSON 


General Sales Manager, the Maytag 


Company of California 


which might be presumed to 
be approaching saturation, 
and to increase its sales 
month after month and year 
after year? 

The answer is that the sales prob- 
lem has been studied exhaustively 
and taken out of the field of guess- 
work. The solution is simply a mat- 
ter of application of present-day 
knowledge. The Maytag company of 
California knows how many machines 
should be sold per week in a commu- 
nity of a given population, how many 
salesmen it will take to average this 
number, what percentage of demon- 
strations are closed, et cetera. Con- 
sidering these factors it is able to 
build and direct an organization that 
will produce the desired results. 

The law of average may well be 
said to govern this business. When 
the organization assumed state-wide 
proportions, the figures for the va- 
rious districts were arrived at en- 
tirely by the law of average. 

The company is organized on the 
basis of districts, each with a branch 
store and subsidiary sales depots. 
From these different stations the 
salesmen work within a radius of 
from ten to twenty-five miles. Ware- 


SE MEN’ 


“*The main factor in build- 
ing and holding a sales 
force 1s that the men shall 
feel the real opportunity 
open to them as a return 
for honest, earnest work.”’ 


houses are established at convenient 
points so as to expedite shipments as 
required. 

The stock at each store and sub- 
branch is automatically replenished 
as sales reports are received at the 
executive office in San Francisco, 
where records of each branch stock 
are kept. This eliminates the neces- 
sity for a special requisition. 

The salesmen are hired locally by 
the branch managers and work 
directly under them, with continual 
stimulus from the main office. No 
one line of previous activity fur- 
nishes the material for salesmen. An 
analysis of those who have made good 
with the company would show that 
they have had experience as school 
teachers, cowboys, commercial artists, 
real estate operators, stenographers— 
almost anything, in fact, including of 
course some who were formerly sales- 


-men in other lines. They are hired 


on the basis of their character and 
personality and the evidence they 
show of a capacity for enthusiastic 
work. 

One of the essentials to success is 
handling a sales force is that the 
firm and the salesman shall under- 
stand each other thoroughly at the 
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start. This is assured in the case of 
the Maytag Company of California, 
by a very complete contract which 
must be studied and signed by each 
applicant on joining the organiza- 
tion. This provides exactly for 
amount of compensation and when 
paid, policy on reverts, deliveries, 
servicing, trade-ins and other details 
which may arise in the salesman’s 
relationship with the company. 
There is no ground left for later 
misunderstanding nor for misrepre- 
“ntation of the company’s policies to 
the public, 


Salesmen Taught Their Job 


Once hired, the salesman is fully 
instructed in his duties and for the 
first period is sent out into the field 
with an older hand at the game. 
Later on he is allowed to work alone. 
Thursday evening sales meetings 
give an opportunity for discussing 
problems. Salesmen with automo- 
biles are preferred, although there 
are also some without machines who 
cover the field in groups from a com- 
pany truck. Deliveries are either 
made by the salesman, in which case 
a special allowance is made to him, 
or by the company. 

Full protection is given the sales- 
men in the field. An inviolable rule 
of the company for instance, is that 
no machine can be sold at a discount. 
No exceptions are made to this rule, 
even to a member of the industry. 
This means that the salesman is 
fully protected. He can put his ef- 
forts into the selling of a prospect 
and be secure in the knowledge that 
his customer is not going to turn 
him down at the last minute because 
“a friend has a brother who is in the 
electrical business and he says he can 
get me one for $25 less.” Moreover, 
no second-hand machines are for 
sale. If a washer is returned from 
a home where it has been on demon- 
stration or because the owner has 
defaulted in his payments, it is recom- 
ditioned throughout, all worn parts 
are replaced and it is sold again for 
new, as indeed it is. If this is not 
possible, it is scrapped. The sales- 
man thus does not have to compete 
with a “just as good at a lower price” 
version of his own product. 

No part-time men are on the pay- 
roll. This means that the men in 
the field do not meet with opposition 
on the part of others who are work- 
ing in their spare time, nor local 
school boys who “want to put them- 
Selves through college.” Everyone 
on the payroll must sell the product 
as a business proposition, accepting 
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the milk as.well as the cream of the 
territory on an equal footing. 

The salesman is protected in his 
territory. If a housewife from a 
community with a local dealer repre- 
senting the Maytag, journeys to a 
nearbly city and there purchases a 
machine, the purchase is at once 
transferred to her home town and the 
sale there completed and delivery 
made. Commissions are split fifty- 
fifty in such case between the sales- 
man who did the preliminary selling 
and the one who completes the sale. 
Store managers are not allowed to 
compete with the men working under 
them. Their return comes in the 
override which is allowed them on 
all sales made by their sales forces— 
but no commissions are paid to them 
direct. Nothing is more disruptive 
in an organization than this type of 
competition between managers and 
salesmen. 


Salesmen Well Paid 


Of course the main factor in the 
building up and holding together of 
any sales force is that they shall feel 
that there is a real opportunity open 
to them as a reward for honest work. 
A straight commission basis has been 
found to be the most satisfactory 
method of bringing out the best 
there is in a man. His earnings are 
directly proportionate to his efforts. 
The better the salesman, therefore, 
the more likely he is to be satisfied 
with his job, while any turnover in 
the staff is likely to be among the 
less efficient who can the more readily 
be spared—a state of affairs obvi- 
ously salutary. 

The allowance must, of course, be 
a generous one. In our company a 
$25 commission is given for every 
sale, which, with an average of from 
six to eight sales per man, means an 
average income of about $200 per 
salesman. In addition to this, more- 
over, special allowances are made for 
deliveries and prizes are given for 
special effort. A good salesman can 
and does make a figure which runs 
far above this. The man who won 
the first prize in the “Treasure Hunt” 
sales contest achieved a figure of 
$1,840 for six weeks’ effort, while 
several others exceeded the $1,000 
mark for the same period. The pic- 
tures of the salesmen whose records 
were best in this contest have been 
printed in poster form, together with 
a statement of their earnings. This 
is posted in each of the branch stores 
and acts as an incentive to other 
salesmen, as well as a method to 
attract to the organization ambitious 
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men and women who recognize the 
opportunity open to them. 

The company keeps up a continual 
campaign of advertising in all dis- 
tricts of the territory covered. Dur- 
ing the month of October alone, four 


hundred full pages of advertising 


appeared in California newspapers. 
Three hundred fifty billboards have 
peen erected at strategic points and 
the posters on these are changed 
every thirty days. Salesmen are 
kept informed of what is being done 
in the form of advertising, so that 
they will know just what the pre- 
liminary barrage has been which has 
prepared the field for their attack. 

Most generous terms are allowed 
the public—a fact which makes the 
washer easy to sell. The first ap- 
proach is through the demonstration 
in the home and the salesman has the 
advantage of being allowed to leave 
the washer with the customer on 
demonstration for two weeks. When 
the sale is made, eighteen months are 
allowed for time payments. 

In spite of much discussion by 
others to the contrary, the experi- 
ence of the company has shown that 
this is a very much more advantage- 
eous arrangement than twelve-month 
payments. The customer can better 
afford the smaller sum per month and 
is less likely to default. 


Good Home Office Contact 


Most important of all factors in 
vitalizing a sales force is the contact 
which the home office maintains with 
the individual, the sales promotion 
work which keeps him “on his toes,” 
working at top speed, with no time 
or thought for discouragement. This 
of course comes under the direct 
supervision of the General Sales 
Manager and takes the form of per- 
sonal letters, a monthly house organ, 
general gatherings every’ three 
months in the home office, stunts of 
all descriptions and a succession of 
sales contests of such a nature as to 
keep the men interested, amused and 
stimulated. 

The interest of the salesmen is 
never allowed to lapse. There is 
something under way at all times, 
with an opportunity for additional 
earnings through extra work. 

The result of these methods is a 
smooth working sales machine, with 
a very small turnover. Not very 
many salesmen are hired in a month’s 
time, and some of these are addi- 
tions to the staff rather than replace- 
ments. 

And the record of sales shows 
steady improvement. 
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Radio Power Unrrts 





as Milerchandiee and Leal Builders 


tric refrigeration has opened up 

a virgin field for the central sta- 
tion which sells electrical appliances 
at a profit and to increase current 
load upon its lines—the increasing 
demand of radio users for power 
units which permit the operation of 
these devices direct from electric 
light lines gives access to hundreds 
of thousands of possible customers. 

Battery elimination through the 
use of current-supply devices operat- 
ing from a.c. light lines may be ac- 
complished in several ways. As 
direct current for the operation of 
a radio set must be obtained, a device 
delivering high B battery voltages or 
low C battery voltages is essentially 
a step-up or step-down transformer 
and a rectifying device with resist- 
ances which permit a variation in 
these output voltages. 

Because of the heavier current re- 
quirements of the A section of ordi- 
nary radio receivers, supply devices 
which furnish this current direct 
from the light lines are larger and 
more expensive. Rectifying devices 
capable of supplying more than an 
ampere are comparatively scarce. 
Most of these A supply device there- 
fore, contains small storage batteries 
which supply the current and are 
trickle-charged at a low rate when 
the radio receiver is not in use. 
Such devices are constantly drawing 
current from the light lines whether 
or not the radio receiver is in use 
and are excellent load-builders for 
central stations as well as profitable 
articles of merchandise. 

The experiences of a number of cen- 
tral stations with A and B battery 
devices in this latter class have been 
exceptionally profitable from a mer- 
chandise and a load-building stand- 
point. The Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Company of Boston writes, 
“Our sale of socket power units 
started about the middle of Novem- 
ber and we used both newspaper ad- 
vertising and broadsides to get our 
message in the homes. In _ five 


J as the development of elec- 
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months we have done a gross busi- 
ness of $45,000. We have added a 
revenue of approximately $10,000 per 
annum through the use of the socket 
powers sold in this five months 
period.” 


875 Units in One Month 


The Public Service Company of 
Denver states, “We are now conduct- 
ing our second socket power cam- 
paign. First campaign in thirty 
days sold four hundred sixty-seven 
units. Have sold to date over three 
hundred and expect to finish this 
month’s campaign with a total of 
eight hundred seventy-five units.” 

The Buffalo General Electric Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., answers the 
question regarding the practicability 
of radio current supply devices as 
central station merchandise from the 
load-building angle. The company’s 
letter states, “We regard the socket 
power as a most desirable piece of 
central station merchandise and we 
are quite certain that for at least 
ten months out of the year we can 
expect an increase of at least 20 
kw.-hr. per month per each user, 
which is not far removed from the 
entire kw.-hr. used by the average 
lighting customer.” 

That the public is keenly interested 
in these devices has been shown by 
the number of successful selling ex- 
periences of many companies. 

During a month’s campaign on 


these units by the Adirondack Power 
and Light Corporation, its properties 
sold 400 and 850 more were sold by 
the Mohawk Hudson Companies 
which tied in with it during the cam- 
paign. In Schenectady, N. Y., alone 
Adirondack is averaging forty-five 
units per month. 

The Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
reports that it sold sixty-eight units 
during a month’s sales campaign and 
the Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, which also has taken on 
this: type of radio apparatus, esti- 
mates that each sale adds 10 kw-hr. 
per month to its lines. 

During the past two years, the 
Philadelphia Electric Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has sold upwards 
of 5,000 units through twelve of its 
own retail outlets located in eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Most of these sales were made dur- 
ing campaign periods by fifteen spe- 
cialty salesmen operating from the 
company’s sales offices on leads ob- 
tained through newspaper advertis- 
ing. The units carried by this 
company retailed at approximately 
$65 and were sold on a time-payment 
basis. The company accepted $4 as 
a down-payment and $10 each month 
as average terms. 

Salesmen operating from company 
offices, concentrate on radio power 
units during campaigns to the exclu- 
sion of other electrical merchandise. 





Appliance Sales 


| 500,000 Socket Power B Supplies.. ... 
400,000 Regular Battery Chargers. 
1,450,000 Trickle Chargers.......... 
50,000 Socket A Power — 
35,000 All-Electric sets. ar 





| 
| W hat the Sale of Current-Consuming Radio Devices | 
Meant to Central Stations in 1926 | 


Current Consumed 


Ao -. ice Total 
a So Current Revenue 


per Year Based on a .0764 

Kw.-hr. Average Kw.-hr. Rate | 
14.6 $580,000 
46 1,472,000 
73 8,468,000 
116 467,000 
137 383,250 


$11,370,250 
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RACTICALLY everybody at this season of the year 
has some friend or relative on the verge of matrimony. 
“Shower” presents and wedding gifts! All during the 
month of May the bride-to-be will be the guest of honor 
at gift-giving parties when future housekeeping wares of all kinds will 
be showered upon her. It is the friends and relatives of the bride that 
the dealer must reach for they are not only prospective wedding-gift 
customers but can also steer electrical-ward sales for private or collec- 
tive “shower” gifts. 

Newspaper advertisements and window displays will help reach the 
gift-buying people. It is difficult to sell “shower” merchandise through 
direct-mail channels because a working mailing list will be almost im- 
possible to get. But this method can certainly be put to good use to 
reach wedding-gift buyers because a fairly good list can be obtained 
from the social columns of the local paper, supplemented by the tele- 
phone or local street directory. For reaching the bride-to-be herself, 
the direct-mail plan is an excellent one. 

A complete selling-by-letter plan has been worked out by a Scranton, 
Pa., store, the Scranton Dry Goods Company, in a series of four 
letters, addressed to the bride. Two letters are sent before the 
marriage takes place; one is sent on the wedding day, wishing the 
newly-married couple happiness; and the fourth and last letter is 
sent after the bride is settled in her new home. 

In putting this plan into effect, the newspaper is scanned for an- 
nouncements of engagements, accounts of engagement parties and 
“showers” and a note is at once sent the bride-elect. The first 
letter reads: 


“Dear Miss Soandso: 

“Word has just reached us of your engagement and we hasten to extend 
our best wishes. You'll be thinking of your trousseau first, no doubt, as 
most brides do. But you will also be thinking of your new home. Of course, 
you want it to be up to the minute, and that means an electrical home, with 
an abundance of outlets and electric household and table conveniences. 
Bring the Only Man with you and look over our complete stock of elec- 
trical appliances. 

“We envy you the pleasure you will have preparing your new nest and 
we shall feel proud if you will allow us to help you.” 


About a month later, unless the wedding has been scheduled to take 
place at an earlier period, another letter is sent: 


“The trousseau about which we wrote you a few weeks ago is no doubt 
well on its way to completion by this time, and you have now begun to think 
about your House of Dreams. , 

“You've done considerable planning for your home during the past few 
months if you are like most brides we know, and have decided just how 
you want everything, from the color of the wall paper to the smallest 
utensil in the kitchen cabinet. 

“We would not presume in the least to show you how to plan the house 
of which you have thought so long, but we are specialists in modern, 
efficient, labor-saving household appliances and if you are in doubt on any 
point we will be glad to offer suggestions. 

“Come in temorrow and bring the Lucky Man with you.” 
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: Then, on the wedding day, this letter 
pia is received by the bride: 
ig the . 
honor “We want to be the very first to wish: 
Js will you joy in your new life, and to place the 
wen a of our large stock at your dis- Gifts that will de 
ig-gift “You will probably be very busy during hini sak hpareaiowe dh teu = 
collec- the next few months and will discover many * 1 se egy de : 
things you need that in the bustle of wed- er ene ee eer 
, ding preparations have been overlooked. 
ch the “We want you to feel that the employees 
rough of the ‘Friendly Store’ are always ready to 
st im- help you make your home comfortable and 
ise to efficient. 
' “We shall be glad to show both you and 
tained your husband the many electrical con- 
2 tele- veniences we have for making your home 
erself, bright and happy.” 
Then, when the honeymoon is on the 
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four bride-that-was: 
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The toaster is always an acceptable gift and no house- 
hold is complete without one. 
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EEDED: Some uniformity 
N of practice in handling sec- 

ond-hand washers and clean- 
ers “traded in” against the purchase 
of new machines. 

Electrical Merchandising has just 
completed an investigation among a 
large number of specialty dealers of 
their practices in handling trade ins. 
There is too much variety in the al- 
lowances being made and in the 
methods of making them. The larger 
organizations have, as is to be ex- 
pected, the most conservative prac- 
tices. But many dealers seem to set 
no limit on allowances and some even 
permit their salesmen, without check, 
to fix the amounts to be allowed for 
old machines. Only fifty-three per 
cent of the dealers questioned have a 
fixed maximum allowance on cleaners 
and only fifty per cent have a fixed 
maximum allowance on washers. 

Even with the dealers who have a 
fixed maximum allowance, it is often 
far higher than good practice would 
justify. For instance, one dealer re- 
ports that on cleaners his maximum 
allowance is fifty per cent of the 
gross profit on the new cleaner; an- 
other reports forty per cent of the 
price of the new cleaner. Now no 
dealer can make money by: allow- 
ing half of his operating margin for 
an old machine. Even if the used 
machine is resold, it has tied up 
profit and increased investment to a 
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Frofits 


That’s What Happens When a High Allowance 
Is Made for Worn-Out Washers and Cleaners 


Facts Developed by Electrical Merchandising’s Survey 


degree which would jeopardize, if 
not eliminate any net profit which 
might be made on the transaction. 
A better practice is that of an- 
other dealer who allows twenty per 
cent of the original selling price. 
Still another restricts his allowance 
to ten per cent of the original price 
which is perhaps too small as it allows 
hardly enough to accomplish the pur- 
pose of the allowance, that of breaking 
down resistance and making a sale. 
When we look at the maximum 
allowance figure on washers: we get 
very much the same picture. Twenty- 
five dollars is the maximum allow- 
ance most frequently set, although 
one dealer reports allowing forty per 
cent of his margin on the new sale. 


No Maximum Allowance 


Fifty per cent of the dealers re- 
porting have no maximum allow- 
ance. They are governed by the 
condition of the machine and the 
possibility of reselling. This would 
be all right if the estimate of the 
possibility of resale price is not too 
optimistic, but many dealers over- 
look the fact that a machine may 
be in good mechanical condition but 
is not salable except at a low price 
and after being carried in stock a 
long time. Turnover in used as well 
as in new merchandise is an impor- 
tant element in profit. 

In arriving at an allowance figure 





on either device the dealer seems to 
think rather of making an immedi- 
ate sale than of making a profit. 
Actually he is adding the amount 
of his allowance to the cost of the 
machine, and the dealer, who is, with 
difficulty, making a net profit with a 
gross of say $65 on a washer, reduces 
this margin to $40, or well below his 
operating cost, when he allows $25 on 
an old machine to sell the new one. 

Where there is no fixed maximum 
allowance, in most cases, the sales- 
men are not permitted to make 
trade-in allowance valuations. Only 
the manager or a qualified valuator 
can, with such dealers, set the 
amount which will be allowed on the 
old machine. But there are a num- 
ber of dealers who, without any fixed 
maximum allowance, still permit the 
salesmen to make the trade-in allow- 
ance. This indicates a great deal of 
confidence in the salesman and his 
judgment and would seem to be bad 
practice. A commission salesman 
anxious to make a sale can not be 
expected in such a case to think first 
of the company’s interest and then 
of his own. 

And even with a verification of the 
salesman’s action on trade-ins, there 
are, reports one dealer, salesmen who 
try to “put one over”: 

“In spite of the fact that we verify 
all trade-ins, customers enter into 
collusion with salesmen who buy an 
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old machine somewhere and turn 
it in as coming from the customer 
in order to get the allowance and 
thereby cut the price.” 

A good practice, where volume jus- 
tifies, is to assign a reliable man to 
handle all of the trade-in business. 
One dealer describes his practice, 
which seems to be a good one, as 
follows: 

“We have a regular trade-in man 
who works on a salary and handles 
all store trade ins. We do not take 
any used washers, unless we are 
fairly sure of selling the machine for 
twice the trade-in amount. We will 
not trade in any washer or sweeper 
unless we can make a profit on the 
item when it is for re-sale. Every 
used washer or sweeper should be 
resold and not junked. Allowing 
liberally for appliances and finding 
after they are received at the ware- 
house that the appliances cannot be 
reconditioned and sold at a profit is 
the one thing that is sure to keep the 
dealer from making profits. It takes 
the full profit on the new mer- 
chandise sold to keep the dealer on 
the right side of the ledger; conse- 
quently, he cannot take a loss on the 
trade ins.” 


Manufacturers and Salesmen 
Share Burden 


Of the dealers reporting their 
practices on washer trade-ins, thirty- 
two per cent pass a part of the allow- 

_ ance on to the manufacturer. The 
percentage of the allowance which 
the manufacturers bear runs be- 
tween twenty-five and fifty per cent. 
A larger number of dealers, seventy 
per cent, require that their salesmen 
carry a portion of the allowance. The 
part borne by the salesmen is twenty- 
five per cent on the average, but 
some dealers make the salesman 
bear the entire allowance, which 

means that the salesman has taken 
full responsibility and has to resell 
the machine in order to get anything 
out of it. Because the salesman is 
usually the active party in promot- 
ing the resale allowance, this seems 

a wise way of handling. the problem. 

About forty per cent of the 
dealers also report that manufac- 
turers bear a part of the trade-in 
allowance on cleaners and two-thirds 
of the dealers report that they re- 
quire the salesmen to pay a part of 
the cleaner allowance. 

“The commission salesman who re- 
builds and resells his own trade-ins 
can make a little extra money on the 
trade-ins”, comments a dealer, “but 
“we caution all our commission men 
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cleaners as part payment on new merchandise 1s 


[aes PRACTICE of taking in old washers and 


widespread and growing—/0 per cent of electrical 
specialty dealers are making trade-in allowances on 


washers or cleaners or both. 


FIFTY PER CENT of these dealers have no fixed maximum 


allowance. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PER CENT of these dealers take the old 
machine as full down payment on washers—Forty-one per 
cent take in old cleaners as down payment delivering a new 
cleaner without a cent of cash. 


FORTY PER CENT of these dealers let their salesmen fix the 
amount of the allowance on washers. 


SALESMEN BEAR A PART of the allowance on washers with 
seventy per cent and on cleaners with sixty-six per cent of 


dealers. 


MANUFACTURERS BEAR A PART of allowances on washers 
for thirty-four per cent and on cleaners for forty-one per 


\uce of dealers. 








not to make a trade unless they can 
get their full commission on the new 
machine and then sell the old one at 
a profit. In order to keep the men 
satisfied and keep an organization 
together every transaction must 
show an individual profit.” 

One of the questions asked dealers 
was: “Are trade-in allowances ever 
applied as down payment on the new 
washer?” Twenty-six per cent of 
the dealers permit this trade-in al- 
lowance to reduce the down payment. 
In other words, they take in an old 
machine of very doubtful value and 
put in its place a new machine, for 
which they have paid out with their 
own good money, without ever get- 
ting a cash dollar from their cus- 
tomers. No matter how eager the 
dealer is for business, this is un- 
questionably bad practice. If this 
trade-in allowance must be made, it 
should not be allowed to reduce the 
down payment. The dealer needs as 
large a cash payment as he can get 
and to make a sale without some 
substantial cash payment, taking in 
an old machine just increases his 
stock investment and multiplies the 
risk of having to reclaim his new 
washer after it too has become 
second-hand. 

A higher percentage of dealers 
permit the trade-in allowance to re- 
duce the down payment on cleaners 
than on washers. Forty-one per cent 
of the dealers who sell cleaners will 


take an old cleaner in exchange for 
a new one without receiving a dollar 
of the customer’s money. 

The disposition of these used ma- 
chines also shows a great variety of 
practice. In general, both washers 
and cleaners are resold whenever 
possible. Where a machine has got- 
ten beyond the condition in which it 
can be sold, it is junked, after the 
motor and other useful parts have 
been salvaged. 


Costs of Reconditioning Hard 
to Establish 


Dealers do not seem to have a very 
careful record of the cost to them of 
reconditioning a used washer or 
cleaner. Such reconditioning in a 
very large organization is more 
economically handled than in a small 
organization. Even in the large or- 
ganization, however, a part of the 
true cost will be frequently charged 
into service expense. This, of 
course, has a tendency to increase 
charges to the service account, which 
are already quite as high as profits 
justify. 

Another cost in connection with 
used washers is warehousing and 
carrying charges. Usually, a stock 
of used washers is very much slower 
in turning over than new stock, and 
it has little or no value as collateral 
at the bank. A stock of old goods 
is a highly dubious asset, and at the 
end of the year, if the dealer has 
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some dozens or hundreds of old 
washers and cleaners in stock, he can 
look over such a collection and see 
the greater part of his net profits 
tied up in an unavailable form. 


Dealers Outline Their Practice 


A number of dealers made very in- 
teresting outlines of their practice in 
handling trade-in merchandise and 
in a few cases made some pointed 
criticism. Extracts from these let- 
ters follow: 

“We have a used-washer depart- 
ment where good re-built washers 
are sold—$50 for stationary wringer 
and $80 for re-built swinging 
wringer type. When re-built washers 
are sold they are guaranteed for one 
year and if the purchaser should de- 
cide 


to trade it in for our new 
washer within six months, we will 
allow all payments made on the 


used washer to apply on the new 
machine.” 

“Trade-ins are brought to our 
shop, cleaned and repainted. If new 
parts are needed they are put on and 
a charge is made. If washers are 
not fit to resell, the motors are re- 
moved and either sold or used on 
other machines and the rest of the 
washer stored and used for parts. 
We never have had to lose on a 
trade-in washer and almost always 
sell at a good profit. After the ma- 
chine is out for some time, we call 
back and try to take it back on a 
new machine.” 

“All the machines should be junked. 
The trade-in allowance is all right 
if it isn’t abused. When an un- 
scrupulous dealer goes as high as 
$40 for a machine that is junk, he is 
hurting the entire trade.” 


Competition in Allowances 
Serious 


“We sell old machines, but some- 
times when the allowance is low we 
junk. This problem is becoming 
quite serious, owing to competition 
in allowances. We are an _ inde- 
pendent store and we find a tendency 
on the part of chain outfits who op- 
erate on larger margins to give ex- 
aggerated allowances in order to get 
sales. We usually let them have them 
and content ourselves with less 
volume.” 

“The reconditioned trade-in re- 
quires as much selling effort and 
more servicing than a new machine. 
Trade-ins are dissipating dealers’ 
profits and in my opinion a menace 
to the business, as it is impossible 
on account of competition to get 
them low enough.” 
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“The manufacturer takes old 
sweepers and we dispose of the bal- 
ance of old merchandise as best. as 
we can. It is getting harder and 
harder each year to sell old stuff. I 
do not see why we should have to 
take in second-hand merchandise any 
more than a clothier should take an 
old hat that doesn’t leak or a coat 
that is still good when the pants are 
worn out.” 

“Usually junk about 50 per cent of 
them.” 


A Definite Policy Needed 


“We sell them when we can. But 
right now would like to know of 
some company that will buy one hun- 
dred used electric cleaners consist- 
ing of various makes.” 

“To date we have taken no trade- 
ins that could not be resold for at 
least the amount originally allowed. 
In this way either our store or the 
salesman can assume the entire re- 
sponsibility. We believe, however, 
that in the near future the various 
manufacturers of washers should 
adopt some definite policy to cover 
all trade-ins.” 

If this situation is going to be 
helped, certainly the wisest course 
would be that a practice somewhat 
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uniform in character be made gen- 
eral throughout the trade. 

For several years, one manufac- 
turer of cleaners has led the way in 
the practice of allowances in the 
cleaner business and has established 
what would seem to be a fair basis 
for allowances on old vacuum 
cleaners. This allowance has been 
$12,50 and the manufacturer has 
borne one-half of it. 

Washer trade-ins are a newer 
problem but the example set by the 
largest washer manufacturer might 
safely be followed by the rest of the 
trade. This manufacturer estab- 
lished a policy by which the dealer 
may make a maximum allowance of 
$25, as allowance and it is required 
that there shall be enough ten and 
fifteen-dollar allowances to bring 
the average allowance down to $17. 
The manufacturer requires that the 
dealer should bear one-half of this, 
the salesman a fourth and the 
manufacturing company a fourth 
part. 

If all dealers faced with trade-ins 
would set seventeen dollars as their 
average washer allowance and stick 
to it, the result would be a healthy 
effect on salesmen and on customers 
seeking to exchange old washers. 











Proposed: A Sane Policy on “Trade-ins’’ 


S the only way to get anywhere 

is to make a start, suppose we 

set up as a proposed standard of 
practice the following: 


Average allowance on 
cleaners $12.50 with a maxi- 
mum allowance of $15, sales- 
men to be strictly required to 
keep to the average allow- 
ance. The maximum allow- 
ance to be made only on ap- 
proval of the manager or 
owner. 

Average allowance on wash- 
ers $17 with a maximum 
(subject to approval) of 
$25. 

The trade-in allowance shall 
never be allowed to reduce 
the amount of the down pay- 
ment—the dealer to get the 
regular down payment on 
both washers and cleaners 
and the trade-in allowance ap- 
plied to reduce the unpaid 
balance. 

Manufacturers should bear 


a portion of the allowance if 
the machine is junked. If the 
washer can be reconditioned 
and resold at a profit, then 
the manufacturer should not 
be asked to bear a part of the 
trade-in burden. 

The salesmen should be, in 
all cases, required to bear a 
part of the trade-in allow- 
ance, this to be taken out of 
their commission. 

Twenty-five per cent is a 
fair proportion for the sales- 
men to pay and the salesman 
should be encouraged to make 
this up by a commission on 
the resale of the reconditioned 
machine. 


ERE is a concrete basis from 

which a fair and reasonable 
standard can be evolved. The editors 
ask for criticism and suggestions 
from manufacturers, dealers, jobbers 
and salesmen. The pages of Electrical 
Merchandising are open as a forum 
for discussing this vital problem. 
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Seven Sales 
from Hour Leaps 


HE Ohmer Electric Shop of 
Elkhart, Indiana, a city of 


25,000 people sold _ suction 
sweepers and dusting tools to the 
tune of $34,000 in 1926. This is a 
remarkable achievement, as will ap- 
pear when we reduce the volume to 
units—400, and when we consider 
that these 400 sweepers, and prac- 
tically as many sets of dusting tools 
at $12.50 extra each, were all dem- 
onstrated and sold by just one sales- 
man. 

How was this remarkable volume 
secured? Is Elkhart a different 
town, that such sales are possible 
there but are so seldom gotten else- 
where? Quite otherwise, Elkhart is 
just an average sort of city; its resi- 
dents are engaged in commonplace 
occupations, live the usual life of 
our times, and have all the household 
expenses that are encountered in 
other places. 

Perhaps Elkhart is a virgin field 
for electric cleaners? No—it is quite 
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the average from the standpoint of 
homes already equipped with cleaners 
of various makes, and the salesman, 
as he goes about demonstrating, is 
asked “What will you give me for 
my old cleaner,” in six homes out of 
ten. 

Possibly the salesman is the rare, 
unusual kind? Well, he loves money 
enough to work hard for it, if that’s 
exceptional. But he alone can’t ac- 
count for the volume. 

It is neither Elkhart, the type of 
its people, the salesman nor any 
peculiar condition that accounts for 
the volume that Ohmer does. 

The volume is large because of 


organized effort, and because a fine - 


spirit prevails between salesman and 
proprietor. This spirit of appreci- 
ative, mutually considerate co-opera- 
tion is evidenced by the hard, intelli- 
gent work of the salesman and by the 
constant support given him by the 
proprietor. 

Gene Ohmer began dealing in 





suction sweepers shortly after he 
opened his shop in 1923, and from 
the start employed E. L. Evans to 
sell them. Evans canvassed for sales, 
and Ohmer advertised. That year 
111 sweepers and 10 sets of dusting 
tools were sold. 

In 1924, sales increased to 255 
sweepers and 153 sets of dusting 
tools, a gain of 130 per cent over the 
previous year for the sweeper and 
1,430 per cent for the tools. 

Now a good record had been estab- 
lished. To better it was the aim for 
1925. When planning the accomplish- 
ment of this, Mr. Ohmer, Mr. Evans 
and the manufacturer’s district man- 
ager studied the sales of the preced- 
ing years. Sales had come, it was 
found, from five main sources—store 
leads, canvassing, calls upon the 
user, call-backs upon those who had 
had demonstrations but had not 
bought, and from the telephone. 

Canvassing, using the user, call- 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Cutting Costs 1 


Analysis of a statement which shows a net loss for 1926 on a 


gross margin of 41.4%. Sales and general expenses are too 
high. By cutting territory down, selling closer to home, 


lows, had done a hundred thousand dollars in 

appliance business and had, instead of a profit, 
a net loss of about a hundred dollars. The business was 
well managed—margins were good—merchandise had 
been purchased at a discount of fifty per cent—turnover 
was very high—capital investment low. 

What then should be done? For obviously, the busi- 
ness must show a net profit if it were to continue. 

And in getting at the facts to furnish the answer is 
where the value of a good accounting system made itself 
strikingly manifest. This dealer had not only kept a 
proper system of accounts, his accountants had sub- 
mitted a profit and loss statement- with every expense 
item analyzed. He knew therefore just where all the 
money expended in 1926 had gone and was in a position 
to cut and prune his expenses at the points where there 
would be the least chance of such economies interfering 
with sales. 

The items on which economies have been effected 
make up a total of $4,654, or approximately 4.5 per cent 
on the gross sales. 

Of this total, a saving of $2,094 is made by reducing 
the radius of sales operations. This is sound business 
because no matter how intensively the profitable terri- 
tory has been worked, there is still plenty of business 
in it. 

Service expense is reduced $1,000 by making the 
service man semi-independent. This has the desirable 
result of letting the service man do some selling and in 
increasing his income, although reducing the cost to 
the company. 

By speeding up office work and giving everybody just 
a little more to do a saving of $1,560 will be made in 
office expense. 

No reduction was planned in the item of salesmen’s 
compensation. The dealer makes, on this important 
item of expense, the following interesting comment: 


\ the end of 1926, a dealer, whose statement fol- 


“The problem as we see it today is to secure men who 
can make even a half-way living at this sales proposition. 
If we could get men who could sell in any reasonable 
volume, the rate per sale would not be so important. 

“Ninety-nine per cent of the salesmen hate to canvass, 
yet how else, with the intensive work being done by all of 
us in this field, can prospects be otherwise secured? I 
confess that this is the problem that bothers me the most. 
We operate from the office and our work is all the result 
of outside effort and we have been forced into this position 
of paying what we honestly believe is too high a commission 
in order to keep men at all. 

“We have tried, in order to stabilize our organization, a 
combination of salary and commission, yet we have lost 
money on every single man taken on this basis. This year 
we have tried to run along on a straight commission set-up, 
attempting to cut expenses from the other end rather than 


from the sales end, and we really believe we are on the 
right track.” 
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PROFIT AND 





From January 1, 1926 


GROSS SALES: 


New Cleaners 

Second Hand Cleeners 
Revairs and Service 
Sundry énd Ironers 
Washers 


DEDUCT: Cost of Goods Sold: 


Cleaners Invt. 1/1/26 
Cleaner Purchases 

Second Hand Invt. 1/1/26 
Second Hand Cleaner Purchs. 


Less: Sec. Hand Clr. Invt. 12/31/26 
Repair Parts Invt. 1/1/26 
Repair Parts Purchesed 


Less: Invt. Repair Parts 12/31/26 
Sundry & Ironer Purchases 

Less: Invt. Ironers 12/31/26 
Washers Invt. 1/1/26 

Wesher Purchases 


Less: Washer Invt. 12/31/26 
Freight & Express Inward 


COST OF GOODS SOLD: 


GROSS PROFIT ON SALES 


GENERAL EXPENSES: 


Selesmen's Compensation 
Selling Fxpensés 
Service Expenses 
Interest on Leases 
General Expenses 


NET LOSS FOR 1926 
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Make a PROFIT 


putting service on a sounder basis and reducing office force, 
expenses are cut $4,654 without loss of efficiency. Compare 
these figures with your own. 

















1086 STATEMENT 
to December 21, 1926 
$57,170.21 
4,243.60 
2,047.19 
3,507.54 
53,116.47 
$ 147.80 
20,856.63 921,004.43 
5 435.80 
1,829.51 
5,265.37 



























3,171.92 42,093.45 
915.71 
2,192.33 
3,108.04 
1,310.16 1,797.88 
2,986.26 
929.79 2,056.47 
1,049.00 
31,088.45 
32,137.45 
809.10 31,323.35 
380.15 


“ 


$100,035.01 











16,071.08 
4,808.96 
1,886.19 
3,084.12 


15,676.29 ee 41,526.64 


58,660.73 


41,424.28 


Za 





a 


Average Inventory second-hand cleaners $3,303.89. Too 

High for sales of $4,243.60. If these are “trade-ins” this 
amount represents that much gross profit tied up. Sales- 
men should be required to handle all trade-ins on their indi- 
vidual sales, amount of allowance being withheld from com- 
mission until they are sold. 


Average Inventory of Repair Parts $1,112.94. Appears 

High on sales of $2,047.19 as this merchandise has prac- 
tically no turnover value and a very low sales value. The 
redeeming feature is, however. ability to render a satisfac- 
tory service to customers. 


Average Inventory of Washers $929.05. Showing on 
retail sales of $53,116.47; a high rate of turnover. 


Gross profit of 41.4 per cent on sales. Discount of 50 per 
cent reduced by wholesale sales and allowances. 


These two items represent a total expense of 20.8 per cent 

of sales but includes 1.8 per cent for publicity. There 
is an additional 0.8 per cent shown in General. Se ling 
Expense is, therefore, 19.8 per cent out of a gross profit of 
41.4 per cent. Salesmen’s compensation while very high 
will hardly be reduced, at least, not this year. Here, we 
are up against the problem of men and the fact that they 
have got to make a living out of this appliance selling busi- 
ness. This year’s sales will be run on a straight commission 
set up. Expenses will be cut by other economies than re- 
ducing the salesman’s percentage. 

A very real saving will be made in the 
ing expenses.” This item includes the cost of operating 
seven trucks. By reducing the radius of territory covered, 
the number of these trucks can be cut down and a saving 
of $1,494 made. This will reduce selling expenses from 4.8 
per cent to 3.3. per cent. 


item “sell- 


This service expense will be cut at least a thousand 

dollars in 1927. Instead of employing a service man at 
a fixed salary, the company will supply the shop, the tools 
and permit the service man to make a profit on parts sold 
also allow him to get the full return for his labor. In 
addition, the company guarantees him a minimum of ten 
dollars a week for performing service which the company 
has to give gratis. He also has the privilege of selling 
merchandise. For the first two months of this year, this 
plan has shown an income increase for the service man 
i a considerable reduction of expense for the company. 






General expense comes to 15.7 per cent. Of this amount, 

13.1 per cent is administrative expense which wil] not 
stand very much of a cut, seeing that the owner is man- 
ager and draws a manager’s salary and expenses. Re- 
stricting the radius of the company’s operations however 
will make a considerable cut in the manager’s traveling 
expenses. This cut should amount to at least $600. 





102.36 


Office salaries are 4.3 per cent. This will be considerably 
reduced as the office force has been cut and a reduction 
in office expense of $1,560 a year will be made. This cuts 





the general expense from 15.7 per cent to 13.5 per cent. 
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ser XHERE is money in re-fix- 
turing for the contractor- 
dealer,” declares W. A. 
Paringer, manager of the Elmhurst 
Electric Company, Elmhurst, Illi- 
nois. ‘The trouble is that most of 
them have not as yet gotten the 
true perspective of its possibilities 
and, may I add, its limitations. My 
three years experience leads me to 
believe that, for the small dealer 
at least, the re-lighting idea should 
be sold consistently and steadily 
the year ’round instead of by spas- 
modic drives.” 
Following this practice of being 
ever alert for a chance to insert the 
,entering point of his re-fixturing 
wedge — “give your home one new 
fixture”—Paringer, last year with- 
out increasing his nominal selling 
costs, added $2,300 in re-fixturing 
business (11 per cent) to his $21,- 
000 new house fixture sales. He 
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was able to get his own prices for 
these “new fixtures for old,” and an 
increased net profit. Not an im- 
posing amount, to be sure, but clear 
“velvet” nevertheless, secured with- 
out sacrifice of time or money that 
could have been better spent. 

Don’t try to sell ’em a whole 
houseful of new fixtures all at once, 
says Mr. Paringer. That scares 
them. Concentrate rather on a 
show piece, preferably for the liv- 
ing room; unless some other fixture 
is so much shabbier that it cries 
aloud for the scrap heap. Orders 
for other rooms will soon follow in 
the natural course of events. 

Following this plan, Paringer, 
and his home-service man, keep 
their eyes open for every case of 
obsolete fixturing they can find. 
These opportunities occur on the 
average of two a day. They arise 
from these sources: 


This 


Dealer’s 


SALES 


More business at an 


selling of one new 


1. Paringer or his service man in 
a home on a repair or estimating 
job see the need for new fixtures. 

2. Leads from central-station 
employees. 

3. Three series of seasonal small- 
space advertisements. 

4. When hanging kitchen units. 

5. Street, store, and social con- 
tacts. 

The arguments used on these 
prospects center on the desirability 
of a modern living-room fixture “to 
illuminate properly the room and 
to harmonize with its artistic 
decorations.” 

In other words, Paringer is sell- 
ing fixtures for old homes not by 
spectacular methods but because 
the sales opportunity exists and 
this chap is keen enough to grasp 
it in his daily contacts. A six-room 
job came his way because he 
thdught to turn the conversation to 
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Boosts 


11% 


increased profit by consistent 


fixture at a time 


the subject of artistic lighting 
when replacing a worn-out floor 
lamp cord. 


“Get this straight,” he says, ‘“‘it 
may sound trite, but I’m operating 
this profitable business by day to 
day straight selling—by simply 
doing it, that’s all. Instead of 
lying back and saying ‘There’s no 
money in this re-fixturing business,’ 
I spend my spare time talking a 
fixture, not fixtures, every time I 
learn of a home whose modern fur- 
nishings are embellished and _il- 
luminated with fixtures of the late 
President McKinley period.” 


In line with this philosophy, this 
Suburban dealer deliberately sought 
the assistance of his local lighting 
company. He cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of key-men utility em- 
ployees and secured many hot tips 
from them. There is no financial 
consideration involved; this service 
1s based on straight friendship. 
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He is called on frequently, by this 
utility, to install its kitchen units. 
The electrician who does this work 
has been trained by Paringer in the 
fundamentals of correct illumina- 
tion and harmonious decoration and 
is required to report to the boss the 
lighting equipment conditions of 
every home he enters and what was 
said to its mistress concerning new 
fixtures. 


All Live Leads Listed 


Paringer lists all live leads. He 
lists also all homes to whom he sold 
one modern fixture and sets, as his 
bogey, “two more before this time 
next year.” 


The Spring and Fall houseclean- 
ing months and December, the gift 
month, are the times selected for 
the only special expenditure the 
Elmhurst Electric Company makes 
on re-fixturing. Then it inserts a 
series of three, eight-inch advertise- 
ments, at a cost per series of $14.50, 





enemies 


— WIRING & FIXTI|IRES 


ean bce 


which stress the light and decora- 
tive value of modern fixtures and 
their unique appropriateness as a 
surprise gift from husband or chil- 
dren to mother. Last year he sold 
fifty-two single, gift fixtures, aver- 
aging $26, from this idea. 

“There’s not the slightest ques- 
tion about people buying new 
fixtures for the old home if ap- 
proached properly,” concludes the 
manager of the Elmhurst Electric 
Company. “Between the service 
man and myself we create an aver- 
age of two re-fixturing selling op- 
portunities a day or about 500 a 
year. We close one in six—a worth 
going after percentage—and my 
company clears just about $5.35 on 
every sale. Yes! this re-fixturing 
idea is a mighty sound one—pro- 
vided you sell economically and 
don’t spend time and money care- 
lessly cold-canvassing a high per- 
centage of hopeless lighting pros- 
pects.” 
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HE power company pays a 
definite sum each year for the 
upkeep of a department to ex- 
tend its industrial load. It is equally 
concerned with the increase of do- 
mestic consumption through the 
adding of current-consuming devices 
to the line and frequently pays an 
equivalent amount, although not al- 
ways so frankly, in the form of losses 
sustained by the central-station mer- 
chandising department. 

Starting with the first of Novem- 
ber, 1925, the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, set aside a stipulated amount 
to be used toward the building of its 
domestic load, in return for which a 
given number of kilowatts were to 
be added to the company’s system. 

The contract was made with the 
Valley Electrical Supply Company, 
the independent merchandising de- 
partment of the power company, but 
it was understood that appliances 
need not be sold directly through the 
power company’s agency, but that 
sales made by the dealers of the 
territory counted equally well. The 
money to be expended, therefore, was 
in part to benefit the dealer and to 
bear a portion of the cost of his 
selling. 

For the other side of the picture, 
a definite quota of appliances to be 
sold was made out, including a given 
number of heavy-duty appliances, of 
lamp socket devices, and of home 
lighting installations. The Valley 
Electrical Supply Company also was 
to open a new store in Bakersfield 
and to take an active participation 
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Lighting company “sales man- 
agers” and dealers join in success- 
full co-operative campaigns 


in the engineering of new _ instal- 
lations. 

The Valley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, functioning as a completely 
distinct organization from its parent 
central station, has long taken the 
lead in co-operative efforts among 
the dealers of the San Joaquin valley 
and to meet this new task, it again 
mobilized the retail outlets of the 
entire San Joaquin valley. 










iance Sales 









Eighty-four ‘“dealer-agents” were 
established throughout the company’s 
territory, each of them sharing in 
the benefits of the promotion work 
done and each of them benefiting the 
power company by adding to its ap- 
pliance load. 

One of the most notable features 
of the 1926 campaign has been the 
fact that the largest portion of the 
load added to the company lines has 
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One of the co-operating deal- 

ers’ stores with electrical 

campaign merchandise fea- 
tured 


been from the districts outside of 
Fresno, where the Valley Electrical 
Supply Company Store is located, 
showing that the dealer-agent plan is 
proving satisfactory in practice. 

The quota laid down for this com- 
bined sales organization to meet 
included 1,000 ranges, 800 water- 
heaters, 500 large air heaters and 300 
miscellaneous heavy-duty appliances, 
the combined capacity of which was 
estimated to be 10,800 kw. for the 
year. An idea of the success with 
which the plan has worked out is 
shown by the fact that the sales for 
the first six months exceeded the 
quota allotted for that period by 
494 kw. 

In carrying out this program, the 
Valley Electrical Supply Company 
acted alike as director and itself as a 
“dealer-agent.” The plan calls for 
the selling of heavy-duty appliances 
through accredited dealer establish- 
ments, the Valley Electrical Supply 
Company’s salesmen doing all the 
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through better 1 rade Relations 





preliminary work leading up to, as 
well as closing the deal. 

The sale is then reported to the 
Fresno office for record and the ap- 


_pliance furnished to the dealer at 


cost plus the necessary carrying 
charge to care for delivery and 
storage. The dealer pays for his 
purchase on its delivery to his store 
and then makes whatever credit and 
payment terms he sees fit. 

He thus bears all the credit bur- 
den of the transaction, but on the 
other hand, he makes all the profit. 
The power company has achieved its 
end in the placing of the appliance 
on its lines and furthermore escapes 
the inevitable collection difficulties 
which nearly always result from the 
sale of merchandise on credit to 
buyers in rural districts who receive 
their income but once a year. 

In the city of Fresno, the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company acts as 
dealer-agent, taking the sales profit 
on goods it sells directly and also 
assuming all credit risks on those 
sales. 

Nine men are kept busy in the field 
on these sales and during the first 
six months of 1926 made a record of 






5,850 kw. added to the power com- 
pany’s lines. This averages 106 kw. 
per man per month. A supervising 
salesman covers all districts regularly 
at set times, checking up on the field 
men’s work, correcting mistakes and 
smoothing over difficulties with con- 
sumers and dealers. 

In addition to the work of the 
salesmen in the field who handle sales 
for the dealers, a contribution is 
made in the form of advertising in 
the local newspapers which carries 
the name of the dealer-agent, as well 
as that of the power company. Cook- 
ing demonstrations in the dealer’s 
own store are also furnished by the 
Valley Electrical Supply Company. 

In the past, the company has been 
one of those which has used the 
medium of electric cooking schools 
to advertise the electric range. These 
schools were held with the co-opera- 
tion of the manufacturer and the 
local dealer and at the time it was 
felt that they brought good results. 
There were obvious drawbacks, how- 
ever, which in some measure offset 
the benefits and they were at last 
given up. 

The prizes which rewarded the 
winners of the cooking contest which 
concluded each school were rewarded 
without respect to the type of range 
on which the article was prepared 
and often resulted in advertising a 
coal or gas stove instead of an elec- 
tric one. The housewife who had 
secured such good results on her old 
fashioned equipment was loath to 
give it up even for an electric stove. 

There was always some dissatis- 
faction with the awards, of course, 
and in spite of the fact that these 
complaints were entirely unjustified, 
it was felt that they did not tend 
toward friendly relations. The very 
fact that the schools were so large, 
indeed, militated against their great- 
est usefulness. 

For they were made up of house- 
wives in all walks of life and such a 
mixed audience became difficult to 
reach personally. It was felt that 
many failed to ask questions just be- 
cause they did not care to become 
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conspicuous and so went away with 
their queries unsatisfied. In addition 
to all this, the cost of the schools 
ran in many instances well over $500 
and were, in any case, an expensive 
form of advertising. 

By working with the dealers and 
giving demonstrations to smaller 
groups in their stores, it has been 
found that far better results are 
attained at lower cost. 

The demonstration is advertised in 
advance and a general invitation is 
issued for the local housewives to 
attend. Then, instead of limiting 
the, demonstration to two or three set 
hours in the afternoon, it is carried 
on throughout the entire day. This 
gives opportunity for a variety of 
operations, perhaps canning in the 
morning, pastry and pies later—and 
then an entire meal prepared dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

The progressive nature of the 
demonstration means a constantly 
changing audience and hence more 
people interested than would be pos- 
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sible in the small space under other 
conditions. It is the province of the 
dealer to take the names of all likely 
prospects and to turn these with 
their addresses over to the salesmen 
of the Valley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany to be followed up.' Experience 
has shown that this type of demon- 
stration will bring in more live pros- 
pects and result in more actual sales 
than a week of expensively-conducted 
cooking schools. 

Of the 1,101 pieces of heavy-duty 
equipment installed under 786 jobs 
during the first six months of 1926, 
70.9 per cent were sold to old con- 
sumers and only 29.1 per cent to 
those building new homes. This 
means that in the great majority of 
cases, sales were made to those who 
must replace other equipment to 
make room for their electrical pur- 
chases. The increase in sales for this 
period over a similar period for the 
previous year was 25.1 per cent. 

Expressed in kilowatts, this meant 
that 1,540 more kilowatts were added 

















or 31.75% of one year’s revenue. 


Sales cost to power company 
or 6.35% of 5 years’ revenue. 


Sales of Heavy-Duty and Lamp-Socket Appliances 
in San Joaquin Co-operative Campaigns 
First Six Months of the Year 1926 


Kw. Put on Estimated 

Items Sales Lines Yearly Revenue Sales Cost 
Ranges...... 457 3,146 .7 $50,347 .20 $15,985 .24 | 
Water heaters...... ; 385 1,678 .9 26,862 .40 8,528 .81 
Air heaters......... 123 469 .0 7,504 .00 2,362 92 
Other H. D. Appl.... 136 595..8 8,892 .80 2,823 .46 

PINE hse 6 Ss oh Oa 1,101 5,850 .4 $93,606 .40 $29,720 .03 

6 months sales of heavy-duty appliances.............. 0.000 cee cece cece 5,840.4 kw. 

6 months estimated revenue on sales...............00cc cece cece eee eeees $93,606. 40 
Estimated revenue for 12 months on this quota............cceceeeeeccees $172,800.00 
Estimated yearly revenue on heavy-duty appliances sold these six months... $93,606.40 
SOR I Wn I IIIIIG 65.5 55565 6:5 io 6s 4 wwe eh bs Sb OSS RAGS ee $29,720.03 . 


Estimated 5 years’ revenue on heavy-duty appliances sold these six months $468,032.00 





$29,720.03 














or 7.32% on 5 years’ revenue. 





Estimated 
Kw. Put on Yearly 
Lines Revenue 

Items Sales Actual On Sales Sales Cost 
Cookers............ 2,558 1,024 .50 $10,245 .00 $3,749 .67 
MOMBUETO. 66s. ce 929 510 .95 5,109 .50 1,870.08 
Air heaters......... 90 66 .44 664 .40 243 .17 
Waffle irons. . . 1,602 1,051 .33 10,513 .30 3,847 .85 
Flatirons........... 686 394 .65 3,946 .50 1,444 .42 
6 FES eee 590 38 .28 382 .80 140 .10 
Table stoves........ 105 63 .00 630 .00 230 .58 
Heat pads.......... 63 3.78 37 .80 13 .83 
Vacuum sweepers.... 176 26 .40 264 .00 96 .62 
Soldering irons..... . 24 4.80 48 .00 7-57 
Battery chargers.... 22 A280 22 .00 8.05 
Percolators......... 1,060 444 .08 4,440 .80 1;:625 .33 
Miscellaneous. . 530 74 .34 743 .40 272 .08 
(i 1 8,435 3,704 .80 $37,048 .00 $13,559 .35 
6 months sales of lamp socket appliances................ 000 ccecueeeueeee 3,704.8 kw. 

6 months estimated revenue onsales................0ccccccececccecuees $37,048.00 

Yearly revenue on lamp socket appliances sold these 6 months............. $37,048.00 

Sales cost topowercompany.. ............cccccecccecccsccscctececces $ 13,559.57 

or 36.6% of one year’s revenue. 
5 years’ revenue on above appliances...............000ccccceeeeeeeeeees $185,540.00 
FIRES QORE TO DOWET OGIIBANIY, § 655s. os nik bcs a olor shies. s aeiesonaisine nmeovaran $13,559.57 
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to the domestic load in 1926 than in 
1925. The annual revenue to the 
power company of these appliances 
showed a gain of $24,648 as com- 
pared with that secured in 1925. 

The sale of heavy-duty appliances 
was, however, only part of the con- 
tract to build domestic load under- 
taken by the Valley Electrical Supply 
Company —in addition, 20,000 as- 
sorted lamp-socket devices were to 
be placed in the homes of San 
Joaquin consumers. These included 
6,000 cookers, 3,000 air heaters, 
2,500 toasters, 2,500 percolators, 
1,500 waffle irons, 1,400 flat irons, 
1,200 fans and numerous other 
smaller items. 

It was planned to feature one ap- 
pliance each month according to the 
following schedule: 

January, waffle irons; February, 
toasters; March, percolators; April, 
May, June, cookers; June, fans. 

A delay in the delivery of the first 
article scheduled, however, necessi- 
tated the postponement of this event 
and the loss of one entire month in 
sales. In spite of this fact, however, 
more than the original quota for the 
period were sold. 

Here again the dealer-agent plan 
proved most efficient. Fifteen days 
prior to the start of one of the 
monthly appliance campaigns, a sales- 
man visited every dealer in the ter- 
ritory served by the power company, 
offering each the opportunity to tie 
in with the event. Eighty-four 
dealers responded. 

Each of these dealer-agents has 
been asked to make a conservative 
estimate of the number of the appli- 
ances in question he was sure he 
could dispose of. This number was 
delivered to his store, billed at 30 
per cent below the listed sale price, 
or practically at its cost to the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company. On re- 
ceipt, the dealer gave his check for 
the material. 

Extensive advertising in the form 
of newspaper displays and_ broad- 
sides aroused the interest of the pub- 
lic in the special opportunity offered. 

Promptly on the morning after 
the close of each sale, the representa- 
tive of the Valley Electrical Supply 
Company called to rake back all un- 
sold examples of the advertised spe- 
cial, refunding money on _ each 
appliance unsold. In this way, the 
dealer was protected from loss and 
in addition, the Valley Electrical 
Supply Company was assured that 
the special offer would not be con- 
tinued in the form of destructive 
competition. 























Back-to-the-Home Trend is 








Re.Frxturinc Op portunity 


By J. WM. SCHULZE* 


President, Alfred Vester Sons, Inc., 
Providence, R. I. 


Vice-President, Artistic Lighting Equipment Association 


is in a depression; also, that new building 
this year will be only slightly less than last 
year but probably as big as it was in 1925. 

If you want something constructive to think 
about ponder over that. 

There is something under the surface here that 
can be analyzed with profit. 

For a number of years, the automobile has been 
responsible for taking money out of the pockets 
of all kinds of industry—clothing, jewelry, fur- 
niture, lighting equipment, etc. It literally forced 
people out of their homes into the wide open 
spaces where they spent their money in road 
houses, garages, and gas stations. A certain per- 
centage improve the landscape with newspapers, 
sardine cans, and banana peels. Anything to get 
into the automobile and away from the home. 

Now, what has happened? The high-powered 
sales organizations in the automobile industry 
have pushed the thing too far. They have 
crowded the cities and roads to such an extent 
that automobiling for pleasure has passed out of 
the picture. Most of us today regard our gas 
wagons as so much transportation machinery. 
We use it when it serves a purpose and we make 
it last as long as we can the same as the ma- 
chinery in our plants. 

The effect is noticeable also in the jazz houses 
throughout the country. There is no longer the 
same craze to spend our money in joy rides, 
cabarets and fancy cover charges. In places 
where, three or four years ago, you had to pass 
the head waiter a five spot to get past the plush 
ropes, today you are welcomed with open arms. 

The pendulum has swung back to the home. 
We can thank radio for part of it, but, in my 
opinion, the automobile men have overplayed their 
hands. 


"Lisin tell us that the automobile industry 


ERE is where you and I come in. If people 
are getting more interested in their homes— 
and you know that many thousands of them have 
been buying and building their own—it means 
that they will want those homes to be as comfort- 
able and as attractive as possible. 
It is our job to help them do that very thing. 
If a person can afford to buy a new automobile 
every year or two just because his model is out of 


date, he can afford to replace that bunch of junk 


called “lighting fixtures,” with modern, beauti- 
fully designed, well constructed lighting equip- 
ment. 

There is nothing that changes a drab looking 
room into one that has charm and homeyness so 
quickly as an appropriate chandelier, a few well- 
chosen wall brackets and a lamp or two properly 
placed. 

I am not going to take your time by dwelling 
upon what constitutes good design and substantial 
construction. If, after going over the exhibits 
here you are not able to form your own opinion, 
I am sure that nothing that I could say would 
help. 

I have been asked to leave with you one or two 
constructive thoughts and I have decided to con- 
fine myself to the single idea that the trend 
throughout this country is back toward the home. 
It seems to me that anyone in the electrical busi- 
ness can safely build his future policy on that 
fundamental idea. 


F I were in your position it seems to me that 

every time I had an opportunity to go into a 
home to do any kind of a small electrical job, 
I should take the opportunity of sizing up the 
lighting equipment installed there, and I should 
make it my business either verbally or through 
a series of well-worded sales letters to interest 
the owner of that home in modern lighting equip- 
ment to harmonize with the furniture, vamairer 
and general layout of each room. 


If I felt that I did not know cumin about." . 


design myself to make adequate suggestions I 
should tie up with one or two good fixture manu- 
facturers who, I am sure, would be only too glad 
to furnish you with the kind of service you need. 

Nor is there any sound reason why any elec- 
tragist should get it into his head that lighting 
equipment must be sold on a price basis. Any 
man who can afford to spend $500 or upwards for 
a cheap automobile can afford to spend $200 or 
upwards for good lighting equipment for his 
home. It is largely a matter of becoming con- 
vinced of that fact yourself to begin with, and 
then using the selling ability the Lord gave you 
to convince the home owner. 





*From an address delivered at the Electragists’ meeting 
during the fixture exhibition at Cleveland, January 31 to 
February 5. 
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EMONSTRATIONS are the 
necessary stepping stones to 
sales. Home demonstrations 

cost money. Store demonstrations 
are nearly as effective and cost a lot 
less. Because of a clever store ar- 
rangement, the Cope Electric Com- 
pany, of Santa Ana, California, 
owned and managed by J. E. Cope, 
cashes in to the utmost on store 
demonstrations. A demonstration 
platform, two and a half feet above 
the floor, has been constructed just 
at the right of the entrance in the 
store, and on this platform the store 
stages its demonstrations of vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, ironers, 
etc. Above the platform there is a 
little awning and along the front is 
a railing made by hanging an at- 
tractive iron chain between posts. 


The excellent store arrangement 
of the Cope Electric Company, 
Santa Ana, California. Below is 
the special platform on which ap- 
pliance demonstrations are staged. 
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At the rear of the platform are 
hand-wrought iron gates in an oval 
doorway leading to Mr. Cope’s pri- 
vate office. Entrance to the plat- 
form is by stairs at the right. 
When the platform isn’t being used 
for demonstration purposes it is 
used for displays. Demonstrating 
on this stage is proving a sales 
promoter for these reasons: 

First—By having the demonstra- 
tions on the platform instead of 
simply on the floor, where the 
articles demonstrated would be on 
the same level as the spectators, the 
store is able successfully to demon- 
strate to more people than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Second—Putting on demonstra- 
tions on the platform instead of on 
the floor gives a stage presentation 
appearance to the whole thing. The 
majority of women who attend 
demonstrations want to be sure of 
seeing a good show. 

Third—By this method of having 
demonstrations on the _ platform, 
demonstrations are staged without 
making great changes in the store. 
It isn’t necessary to move goods 
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Pipe Bench 




















Sliding Door 
for Trucks 


INCREASES Sales 


from the floor so as to have a clear 
space for the demonstration. 
Fourth—There is no_ chance, 
when this method is used, of people 
crowding around the demonstrator 
so closely as to interfere with the 
demonstration. The retail depart- 
ment of the store is located in a 















































room 40 by 50 feet in size. The 
show windows have panels at the 
rear which can be removed when 
desired. The major electrical devices 
are handled on the left side of the 
room at the rear and the fixture 
room is at the end of the store. The 
shop is located at the extreme rear. 
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Answers to Questions 
on Business and Merchandising Subjects 


Saving Money on Fire 
Insurance 


I am paying a premium of $87 a 
a year for $7,500 worth of fire in- 
surance on my stock and fixtures 
(store equipment). These inven- 
toried as of Jan. 1, 1927 at $9,700. 
I own the two-story brick struc- 
ture in which my store is located. 
It cost $15,000 to erect. It is in- 
sured for $10,000 at a yearly 
premium rate of $55. Am I under- 
insured and is there any way in 
which I can reduce my insurance 
premium per $1,000 worth of 
insurance ? 


HE answer to both queries is— 

Yes, you are under-insured and 
you can probably reduce your 
premiums without reducing your 
protection. 


The experience of the insurance 
companies is that the average business 
house is under-insured; frequently 
to the extent where the portion of 
the fire loss which the assured must 
bear is sufficient to force bankruptcy. 

At present you are insured for 70 
per cent of your investment. Your 
policy should cover at least 80 per cent 
of this amount. Fire insurance poli- 
cies allow a reduced premium rate 
where 80 per cent or over of the total 
valuation is covered. There is an- 
other clause which grants an addi- 
tional reduction in the premium on 
the building if the policy is written 
for a period of three years. 

Here is another opportunity for 
saving money: In fire insurance 
policies on buildings it is usually 
permissible to have what is called 
the “Foundation Clause” attached. 
The working of that clause varies in 
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certain sections of the country but 
in general it provides that the cost 
of excavations, and the cost of foun- 
dations below the level of the ground 
where there is no basement, or below 
the level of the lowest basement floor, 
may be excluded from the coverage 
of the policy, and, therefore, excluded 
in the application of the co-insurance 
or reduced rate contribution clause 
which is usually attached to fire in- 
surance contracts. 

The purpose of a “foundation 
clause” is to eliminate the necessity 
for a building owner to pay a fire 
insurance premium on foundations 
which are set in the ground, also the 
cost of the excavations, which could 
not, of course, be burned. This is 
stressed because if an appraisal is 
made of a building the cost of the 
foundations and excavations will be 
included in that appraisal and they 
should be separated. 


Hazards and “Make-up” 


The greatest saving in insurance 
cost can be effected through the 
proper control of fire insurance 
hazards on the premises and on 
neighbors’ premises. 

A statement showing how the fire 
insurance rate is arrived at may be 
had for the asking from the com- 
panies and is called the rate “make- 
up” or the analysis of rates. It 
shows in very plain language what 
the base rate for the property is, and 
from that figure are built up various 
charges for deficiencies. Credits for 
improvements about the property are 
also shown. In that analysis you will 
probably see many deficiencies from 
an insurance point of view which 
can be corrected and which will 
eliminate certain charges. 





Right here may be mentioned a 
few recommendations which can be 
followed out, frequently without 
added cost, and which will enable an 
inspector from the rating office to 
view the premises more favorably: 

1. Arrange your stock in orderly 
fashion. 


2. Elevate packing cases from the 
floor on skids. 
3. Do not obstruct 


stairways or 
doors. 
4. Do not allow rubbish to ac- 
cumulate. 


5. Provide metal ash cans for the 
disposal of ashes. 

6. Install automatic fire doors where 
recommended. 

7. See that there are properly con- 
structed fire walls between your store 
and your neighbor’s. 

8. Do not approve alteration plans 
without consulting the fire rating 
authorities. 

9. If there is any increase in the 
hazard of the building occupied, these 
changes should be called to the atten- 
tion of the insurance agent. The in- 
stallation of an oil burner, for example, 
requires an oil burner permit. 

10. Remember that the ffire’ in- 
surance contract does not follow the 
property if you move to a new location. 


Referring to your specific case, we 
would say that your fire insurance 
premium certainly can be reduced. 





Farm Electric Plant Sales, 
50,000 


Your recent statistics of electrical 
production did not include farm 
electric plants. How many of these 
were sold during 1926? 


STIMATES prepared within the 
industry in collaboration with 
the largest present producers of 
farm-lighting or farm electric plants 
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show that 50,000 of these small out- 
fits were sold during 1926. Of 
these, about 90 per cent were 32- 
volt plants and 10 per cent for 
110-volt operation. 





Getting Past the Haughty 
Maid-Servant 


Our salesmen have experienced con- 
siderable trouble in getting into 
the homes they call on. Back door 
and front door are shut to them. 
Particularly is this noticeable in 
the wealthier homes where a maid 
or butler bars the way. How have 
other companies solved this prob- 
lem? 


NE enterprising Illinois man- 

ager has established a “friendly- 
relation crew” and armed them with 
some tape, fuse plugs and cord. Each 
of these men wears his public-service 
button and carries proper creden- 
tials. On knocking at the back door 
the man calls out “Public Service 
Company” and enquires if any of 
the customer’s appliances need re- 
pairs. This has usually brought an 
immediate response from the haughty 
maid or butler who sees a chance of 
getting that new cord for the iron or 
percolator, etc., a new fuse for the 
one blown out, or a minor repair to 
the vacuum cleaner. Before leaving, 
the service man has, however, a com- 
plete report of every electric appli- 
ance owned and what is obsolete. 
The report goes into the office every 
night and soon a good prospect list 
has been formed. Besides, the pub- 
lic-service company has established 
a contact with its subscribers that is 
remarkable. In place of a door now 
being slammed, the salesman is wel- 
comed when he puts in his appear- 
ance after the repairmen’s call. 





Misstatements in Merchan- 
dise Advertising Can Be 
Made Punishable 


Is there a model form of ordinance 
regarding misstatements in the 
advertising of merchandise, which 
makes such misstatements punish- 
able by law? If so, can you supply 
me with the full text of such an 
ordinance ? 


RIMINAL statutes similar to 
the following are in force in 
thirty-nine states. Most of them 
have been enacted in connection with 
the work of the organized “truth- 


in-adverising” movement. These 
statutes apply to radio advertising 
and, in most cases, the advertiser is 
held responsible for what appears 
in his copy, regardless of whether 
the misrepresentation was made 
knowingly or not. In other words, 
the law shows an increasing tendency 
to hold advertisers responsible for 
knowing their merchandise and the 
performances of which it is capable. 


“Any person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation, who, with intent to sell or in any 
wise dispose of, merchandise, securities, 
service, or anything offered by such person, 
firm, corporation or association directly or 
indirectly, to the public for sale or distri- 
bution, or with intent to increase the con- 
sumption thereof, or to induce the public 
in any manner to enter into any obligation 
relating thereto, or to acquire title thereto, 
or any interest therein, makes, publishes, 
disseminates, circulates or places before the 
public or causes directly or indirectly, to be 
made, published, disseminated, circulated, or 
placed before the public in this state, in a 
newspaper or other publication or in the 
form of a book, notice, handbill, poster, 
bill, circular, pamphlet or letter, or in any 
other way, and advertisement of any sort 
regarding merchandise, securities, service 
or boon Aware so offered to the public, which 
advertisement contains any assertion, repre- 
sentation or statement of fact which is 
untrue, deceptive or misleading, shall be 
guilty of misdemeanor.” 





Keeping the Prospect List 
Down to Active Names 


We maintain a general prospect list, 
to whom mail matter on all appli- 
ances is sent out from time to time. 
Will it pay us to remove from this 
list names of purchasers of single 
devices, so that they will not be re- 
solicited? How can this best be 
done? 

HEN a woman buys a washing 
machine, she does not want 
anyone to try to sell her another. 

Recognizing this, a New York dealer 

makes it a point never to send a sales 

letter or circular to a person who has 
recently purchased that appliance. 
Regular stencils are used. When- 
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ever a sale is made to a party who is 
on the mailing list, a little colored 
sticker is pasted on the upper edge 
of the corresponding stencil. Red, 
for instance, represents a washing 
machine—blue a vacuum cleaner, etc. 
When mailing sales letters or pamph- 
lets, the mailing clerk merely skips 
the stencils which have colors corre- 
sponding to the appliances mentioned. 

The colored stickers are sufficiently 
wide to permit dates of sales to be 
written on them. These dates give 
the company a definite guide as to 
when it is advisable to resume send- 
ing pamphlets to such parties. They 
also give a check on “dead names.” 
When a prospect has not purchased 
anything over a two-year period, his 
name is taken from the list. 





Electricity Consumption 
and Operating Cost of 
Electrical Appliances 


Will you kindly supply figures show- 
ing the electricity consumption 
and average operating cost of the 
principal electrical appliances? 


HE accompanying table presents 

the result of a recent investiga- 
tion in which the energy consump- 
tion of the principal household elec- 
tric appliances was determined by 
actual tests conducted by the meter 
department of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Gas & Electric Company. 

In Louisville the average net resi- 
dential rate is 7.289 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. The revenue was com- 
piled at this rate except for the elec- 
tric range and refrigerator, which 
were assumed to earn a rate of 
3 cents under an optional room rate 
which is applicable. 








Consumption and Cost of Household Appliances 





Average Demand 
Retail in 
Appliance Price Watts 
Vibrator.__.................. $18.50 25 
Violet ray._......... i321. oote. 45.00 30 
oOo re 8.50 500 
Washing machine......._ 160.00 250 
Percolator.................. - 15.00 375 
Vacuum cleaner........... 49.50 140 
4) >) | 7.00 475 
Electric range............. 200 00  %*5,000 
17 -in: fare..............:.:. 23-50 55 
Refrigerating machine 275.00 290 
Telechron clock.......... 18 .00 2 


* Diversity in average range demand considered in figuring customer’s maximum de- 


mand and revenue per kilowatt. 


Average Annual 
Annual Equiva- Revenue 
Kilowatt- lent per 
Hour Hours’ Annual _ Kilowatt 
Consump- Useof Operating of 
tion Demand Cost Demand 
0.75 30 $0 .054 $2.16 
0.90 30 0.065 2.16 
30.00 60 2.18 4.16 
21.25 85 1.54 6.16 
33.70 90 2.45 6.53 
17.50 125 1.27 9.01 
61.00 130 4.44 9.32 
1,500.00 300 45 .00 *21.86 
27.50 500 2.00 36.20 
870.00 3,000 26.10 63.41 
17.50 8,760 1.27 635.00 




























































































[To chief problem of direct- 
mail advertising for the aver- 
age electrical dealer is the 
preparation of effective copy—copy 

that sells. 

Some dealers prefer to entice 
customers into the store through 
the use of multigraphed or mim- 
eographed personal letters. Others 
lean in the other direction and stick 
to plain, descriptive, leaflets. 

For anyone but a trained adver- 
tising man, striking a happy medium 
between a personal letter that 
creates sales and a too personal 
letter that doesn’t is not child’s play. 
Likewise the number of descriptive 
leaflets consigned to wastebaskets 
soon after removal from mail-boxes 
is discouraging. 

After the copy question has been 
settled, the cost of mailing in any 
campaign at all ambitious must be 
taken into consideration. Last but 
not least, the dealer realizes that the 
signing, sealing, stamping, and mail- 
ing of thousands of circulars is a 
herculean job for a small force. 

V. C. Smith of Marion, Ohio, is 
a past master in the art of direct- 
mail advertising. Twenty per cent 
of his stock of electric refrigerators 
is sold to prospects who are brought 
to the buying point through circulars 
mailed to their homes. During the 


past year each $15 spent for adver- 
tising brought in a $350 refrigerator 
For every 500 names on 


customer. 
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his mailing list, he made seven sales. 


Smith accomplished this without 
worrying about copy appeal—he did 
it without making a prohibitive ex- 
penditure for advertising and with- 
out tying up his entire sales force 











Why Smith Can Afford to 
Triple His Mailings 


Personal Letter and Enclosure— 
Three Mailings 


Postage: First-class @ 4 cents 
DE. cite euiiee wend ia eee: 
(Weight usually exceeds 2 cent 
limit and the personal letter 
is usually mailed first class.) 
Cost multigraphed letters, @ 
DOE 2.24 ben eee ies eke 
Time: Typing six addresses, 
three signatures, folding, in- 
serting, sealing, stamping.. 


Total expense 


Smith’s Third Class Circulars— 
Nine Mailings 

Postage: Third-class @ 1% 
errr Sere 

(All circulars come within 2 
cent weight limit.) 

Time: Nine hand-written ad- 
dresses, stamping 





Total expense 


oe eee eee eee ene 











IRCULARS 
for the Cost 


of One 


Smith spends less per mailing piece 
and sends three times as many to 
each prospect. Electric refriger- 
ator sold to one in every 70 


prospects 


signing, sealing, stamping, and mail- 
ing circulars. 

As a matter of fact, Smith’s cir- 
culars were not signed and the 
envelopes in which they were mailed 
were not sealed. He did not even 
write the copy. Yet between four 
and eight refrigerators left his store 
each month for customer’s homes as 
a direct result of mailed advertising 
material. 


Smith has found it effective to 
do away with expensive “personal” 
letters with catalog enclosures and 
uses attractive material designed by 
experts employed by his manufac- 
turer exclusively. Instead of de- 
pending upon a single “splurge” 
with a personal letter in a sealed 
enveloped mailed first-class, he re- 
duces the cost of his circulars—and 
contacts with prospects three times 
as often. Continual hammering is 
thus indicated as more satisfactory 
than two or three high-powered sales 
letters. 

Using the material supplied by his 
manufacturer eliminates Smith’s 
printing costs entirely. Postage is 
cut nearly 70 per cent by mailing 
these circulars third-class in un- 
sealed envelopes. Signatures are 
unnecessary. He estimates that it 
would cost him as much to mail 
three circulars with personal letters 
as it now does to forward nine 
distinct folders to his prospects. His 
total expense for each series of nine 
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mailings is approximately sixteen 
cents. 


He advertises with two definite ob- 
jects in mind. First to acquaint 
people with the advantages of elec- 
trical refrigeration. Second, to 
identify his store with the product 
so that his name and location auto- 
matically snaps into the mind of 
every prospect who finally decides to 
buy one. The well illustrated, con- 
vineing circulars furnished by most 
manufacturers, rubber-stamped with 
his name and address, do more to put 
his refrigerators over than personal 
letters. 


Marion has a population of about 
30,000 people. Smith maintains an 
active mailing list of about 800 live 
prospects obtained through house- 
to-house canvas, newspaper advertis- 
ing, store leads, inquiries forwarded 
by the manufacturer and tips from 
friends and old customers. 


Each “hot” prospect receives a cir- 
cular every week. A sale is made by 
Smith or some other dealer. ‘Colder’ 
prospects are circularized once a 
month. Circulars are arranged in 
consecutive order so that the first are 
of general interest and those pieces 
following are directed to some spe- 
cific advantage of the electric refrig- 
erator. Small booklets with titles 
similar to “Ice by Wire” and others 
containing recipes for frozen deserts 
and salads seldom fail to be interest- 
ing to the housewife-prospect. 


A simple record card is necessary 
for proper follow-up. Smith uses 
plain white cards 3 in. x 5 in., on 
which each prospect’s name and 
address is listed. 


As a circuiar is mailed its form 
number is jotted down on the card 
together with the date. Once a 
month, one of his employees runs 
rapidly through the card file and 
addresses an envelope to each pros- 
pect, enclosing the circular next in 
line. Most of them are mailed in 
numerical order. 


Particularly “live” cards are dis- 
tinguished by means of small red 
tabs. These cards may be easily 
segregated from the main list and 
are looked over each week. “Persist- 
ent pointing away with good printed 
matter ten or twelve times over a 
period of eight or nine months is the 
right way to use the mails to move 
major electrical appliances,” accord- 
ing to Smith. He concludes, “Inex- 
pensive circulars and more of them 
is a better method than a few rel- 
atively costly mailings.” 
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Home Atmosphere in Utility 


Show-room 
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The policy of the 
Northeastern 
Power Corpora- 
tion, Rome, New 
York, in decorat- 
ing its salesrooms 
is interestingly 
described by H.C. 
Wilder, director 
of sales. 

“We have set 
out,” writes Mr. 
Wilder, “to create 
a new atmos- 
phere in utility 
showrooms — a 
semi-home inte- 
rior. We delib- 
erately departed 
from the con- 
ventional inte- 
riors so much 
in vogue. 

“The results 
have more than 
shown the wis- 
dom of these 
ideas.” 
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Department Store Stimulates 
Cleaner Sales Through 
Rug Department 


When Sanger’ Brothers, Dallas, 
Texas, department store, sells a carpet 
or rug, the salesman always explains 
to the customer that every new carpet 
has a loose nap which should be re- 
moved as soon as possible. If the cus- 
tomer has not a vacuum cleaner the 
salesman immediately suggests that the 
store be allowed to send a man from 
its electrical department to go over it 
with a vacuum cleaner and at the same 
time demonstrate this electrical device. 

Each rug or carpet in the company’s 
stock is equipped with a small tag 
which contains spaces in which the 
customer’s name and address may be 
written in duplicate. Part of this 
ticket is given to each customer who 
wishes to have a salesman call to clean 
the rug free of charge and is printed, 
“This ticket entitles me to have my 
new rugs thoroughly cleaned once free 
of charge with an electric vacuum 
cleaner.” 

According to the company, 65 per 
cent of its vacuum cleaner business 
comes from this source. Twenty-five 
per cent of its sales are made through 
a demonstration table in the store’s 
housefurnishing department and the re- 
maining 10 is obtained by outside 
salesmen. About 50 per cent of the 
people with whom demonstrations have 
been arranged by the rug department 
bought cleaners. 


RESULT: Responsible for 65 per 
Cent of the Company’s Vacuum Cleaner 
Business. 


High School Girl Demonstrates 
Table Cookers 


Kelly’s Electric Shop, Crawfords- 
ville, Inc., has attracted a good deal 
of attention by hiring a local high- 
school girl to demonstrate electric 
table cookers and other domestic ap- 
pliances of this kind in its store win- 
dow. According to F. L. Kelly, it is 
easy to find a girl capable of putting 
these demonstrations over by phoning 
the domestic science teacher of the 
local high school for a young lady who 
has shown her aptitude for domestic 
science and one who has sufficient 
personality to command attention. 

The girl who handles this advertis- 
ing work for Kelly furnished her own 
uniform and demonstrates the possi- 
bilities of the electric cooker to a 
street audience on Wednesday after- 
noons and Saturday afternoons and 
evenings. She is paid 40 cents an 
hour. 

Kelly’s demonstrator furnishes her 
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own recipes for waffles which she 
cooks in the store window. Free sam- 
ples of toast, bacon and poached eggs 
are served to spectators interested 
enough in the appliance to come into 
the store for a further description of 
its uses. 


RESULT: A “Live” Window at 40 
Cents an Hour. 


How Whitney Ran a “Name 
Contest”’ 


When the Whitney Electric Com- 
pany of Colorado Springs, Colo., re- 
ceived a new shipment of electric 
ranges it started its sales campaign off 
with a rush by running a “new name 
contest” for the range to find out how 
many people on its prospect list of 
1,100 people were interested in elec- 
trical cooking. 

Matt Whitney, manager of the com- 
pany, mailed blanks to everyone on his 
prospect list asking them to suggest a 
new name for his range which would 
include all the good points of the ap- 
pliance. These suggestions must be 
mailed to him on blanks prepared by 
the sompany and a reason must be 
given for each selection. 

Whitney figured that contestants who 
had not an electric range of the type 
he stocked must come to the store to 
examine his samples minutely in order 
to find good points peculiar to the 
range. He also advertised the contest 
in local newspapers and suggested that 
readers come to the store for entry 
blanks. 











Try a Few of These 
Ideas 


OOD ideas for in- 

creasing appliance 
sales are at a premium 
during the summer 
months and these plans 
for finding good pros- 
pects and then selling 
them should be _ inter- 
esting. 

They are not theories. 
Every one of them has 
been carefully thought 
out by a retailer selling 
appliances — has_ been 
“tried on” and _ has 


brought RESULTS. 



























- r LANS for Lncreasing 


More than 400 people submitted new 
names and many of these came to the 
store and plied the salesmen with all 
kinds of questions about the appliance. 
In the course of these talks with peo- 
ple, the salesmen obviously drove home 
advantages of “cooking by wire.” The 
only rules of the contest were: 


1. Only one name must be entered 
in the contest by each person. 


2. Entries must be made on Whitney 
Electric Company blanks for- 
warded through the mails or ob- 
tained at the store. 


3. Each suggested name must be ac- 
companied by a list of reasons 
why it was selected. (Whitney 
offered the services of his floor 
salesmen if prospects knew noth- 
ing about the appliance.) 


The prize winning name suggested 
by a prospect was the word “beau- 
tility” and was selected by a group of 
disinterested judges. 


RESULT: 400 New Electric Range 
Prospects. 


Frost the Refrigerator Before 
Delivery 


Before an electric refrigerator leaves 
the store of the Southern California 
Edison Company, South Pasadena, Cal., 
it is placed in operation long enough 
to become completely frosted. This 
permits the company’s installation men 
to test each machine thoroughly before 
it is placed in the home of a customer 
and has practically cut service costs in 
half. 

If a refrigerator is uncrated in a 
customer’s home it usually requires 
twenty-four hours or more before its 
coils have frosted sufficiently to bring 
the box temperature down to the 
proper level. During this time the 
customer—who has been told that the 
motor does not run all the time but 
connects and disconnects itself auto- 
matically—begins to worry about its 
continued operation and ’phones for a 
service man. 

The fact that a unit, if ready for 
operation immediately upon installa- 
tion, appeals to the purchaser has been 
the means of securing additional pros- 
pects from each installation. A call is 
made by the company about a week 
after the installation to make minor 
adjustments necessary, due to the rig- 
ors of transportation and one or two 
service calls during the balance of the 
first month is about all that has been 
found necessary. Further calls are 
only made at the request of the cus- 
tomer. 


RESULT: Down Service Calls—Up 
Profits. 
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Central Station Runs Appli- 
ance Sale in Three Towns 
at Once 


Putting over electrical appliance 
campaigns in three towns simulta- 
neously calls for considerable ingenu- 
ity on the part of the central-station 
sales manager if the inventory is to be 
kept at a minimum. 

G. B. Richardson, of the Texas 
Power and Light Company, Dallas, 
solved the problem by featuring a dif- 
ferent electrical appliance in each 
town during each campaign period and 
then shipping surplus stock from one 
to the other. When the first campaign 
period is over, stock A is shipped to 
town B, surplus stock B is shipped to 
town C and surplus stock C to town 
A, completing the circle. 

In this way, each community store 
starts its campaign with a new appli- 
ance by the simple expedient of stock 
rotation. The company sold $1,450,000 
worth of electrical goods during 1926 
and this method of selling had a lot 
to do with it. 


RESULT: Three Sales in Three 
Towns with But a Single Stock Invest- 
ment. 


Schoolboys Put Over Burgy’s 
Lamp Campaign 


“Lamps are profitable accessories to 
sell house-to-house if sales expenses 
can be kept low,” according to the 
Burgy Electric Works,. Vancouver, 
Wash. “Aside from the advertising 
value of a house-to-house canvass on 
any electrical appliance, these small ac- 
cessories are profit makers for us but 
obviously they would not be if we used 
our regular salesmen on them. The 
secret lies in the use of schoolboys.” 

Bergy handled its lamp campaign by 
offering a small radio set retailing at 
$3.75 to each boy in town who sold $15 
worth of lamps. Boys between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years were 
permitted to enter the contest and a 
number of them were accompanied by 
their mothers who probably stayed 
with them during their pilgrimage 
throughout a circle of friends. 

Each boy was provided with a basket 
and a small stock of lamps. As his 
stock was depleted he returned to the 
store for more. A small price list was 
furnished to each “salesman” as part 
of his canvassing equipment and the 
losses in change-making in this direc- 
tion were compensated for by over- 
charges of the same nature. 

Each boy was equipped with a stock 
of small “prospect cards.” His name 
and the signature of the housewife in- 
terviewed on this card made it redeem- 
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able at the office for 1c. In this way 
the company overcame the tendency of 
boys to become discouraged after a 
number of calls and no sales, for each 
call meant another cent toward the ra- 
dio set. More than a hundred of these 
cards, properly signed were turned in 
during the contest and many of the 
boys sold half their quota of lamps and 
then applied this credit with a cash 
payment to the purchase of the radio 
receiver. 

Though no publicity outside of a 
sign in the company’s store window 
was used to start the contest rolling, 
a number of boys partially completed 
their sales quotas and twelve turned in 
$15 for their total. 


RESULT: $325 in Extra Lamp Sales. 


2,600 Post Cards Sell 100 
Percolaters 


More than $800 worth of electric 
percolators went over the counter of 
the Portland Electric Power Company 
as a result of a recent mailing of 2,600 
post-card advertisements, according to 
T. C. Turley, Vancouver manager. 

“Post-cards are better than letters 
because they do not have to be opened 
and accordingly receive 100 per cent 
attention,” says Mr. Turley. “In addi- 
tion to their pulling power mailing 
costs are only 50 per cent as high.” 


RESULT: Sold, 100 Percolators— 
Sales Cost 3c. Apiece. 


Lamp Supplement Sells Elec- 
tric Sewing Machines 


Free sewing lamps play an important 
part in a campaign on sewing machines 
in progress in Long Island City, N. Y. 
The New York and Queens Electric 
Light and Power Company has found 
inexpensive lamps a great sales stimu- 
later for these larger appliances retail- 
ing for $60. The company’s offer to 
give each sewing machine purchaser a 
lamp finished in ivory, old gold, French 
brown or Florentine—together with 
advertising printed on the back of 
lighting bills and the intensive effort 
of a sales crew is putting the cam- 
paign over. 

The company has divided the district 
into ten sections, placing a separate 
sales manager in charge of the men 
operating in each of these sections. 
Leads are obtained from the company’s 
meter list and all circulars are fol- 
lowed up within a day or so by a 
personal call. 


RESULT: A highly Successful 
Electric Sewing Machine Campaign. 


SUMMER SALES 


Diminishing Discount Sells 27 
Portables 


“A diminishing discount sale has a 
novelty appeal which catches the pub- 
lic fancy,” says Frank S. Henderson, 
Boulder manager for the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado. “We had 
overstocked on portables and wished to 
dispose of our surplus stock in short 
order and a single advertisement in 
each of the evening papers announcing 
a diminishing discount on all portable 
lamps in stock brought the desired re- 
sult. The price was to be lowest from 
8 to 9 in the morning, increasing every 
hour until noon and as a result all 
lamps but two were sold in a single 
morning. A total of 27 lamps was 
moved, the combined sales price being 
$353.81. 


RESULT: Twenty-seven Portable 
Lamps, at $13.10 Apiece Sold in a Day. 


Every Salesman an Appliance 
Specialist 


H. S. Dodgen, floor manager for the 
main retail store of the Georgia Power 
Company, Atlanta, has devised a 
unique way to thoroughly instruct the 
salesmen in his division in the proper- 
ties of various electrical appliances. 
Each man is assigned an appliance and 
is instructed to find out all he can 
about its maker, where it is made, cost 
of operation, how it operates and its 
exceptional sales features. 

A sales meeting of all the men is 
held in the company’s offices every 
morning for about 30 minutes and the 
men are called upon to give talks on 
the appliances which they have been 
studying. As each man delivers his 
talk on a particular appliance he is 
told to start research work on another, 
so that the entire sales force is well 
informed on every article in stock. 


RESULT: A Thoroughly-Trained 
Sales Force with a Minimum of 
Expense. 





NE sure way of losing 
Summer sales is not to 


have the merchandise in 
stock. Do not overbuy on Sum- 
mer merchandise but stock in 
sufficient quantity the mer- 
chandise that is called for in 
your Summer selling plans. 
People will not come back to the 
store where they are too fre- 
quently told that the wanted ap- 
pliance is out of stock. 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


How One Man 


Sold 158 RANGES 


in nine 


months 


Minot. South Dakota, appliance 
salesman averaged 10 calls a day for 
over 225 days, securing 11 good 
prospects and closing 2 range sales 
each week. His sales totaled $29,070 


RED DINKLE hung up a new 
kt sales record on the lines of 

the Northern States Power 
Company of Minot, S. D., in 1926, 
when he sold an average of two 
electric ranges a week for thirty- 
two weeks to a field of 2,656 domes- 
tic meter users. 

In 1925, twenty-six ranges were 
in use in Minot—a town of 8,700 
population—and in December, 1926, 
Dinkle had increased the number 
of range users to 179, selling 153 
ranges at an average price of $190 
installed during the year. His 
sales totaled $29,070. 

Sustained sales effort was the 
key to Dinkle’s success. In March, 
the company ran a series of six 
three-quarter page advertisements 
in a Minot daily paper featuring 
ranges—“The Key to Better Cook- 
ing.” Thirty-five of the company’s 
employees were called together at a 
dinner and were urged to co- 
operate by furnishing Dinkle with 
all the live leads for range sales 
they could possibly turn in. Small 
groups of employees were organized 
under “sales managers” to support 
the company’s range campaign and 
were offered a $3 bonus for every 
range prospect turned over to the 
company’s salesman and sold. 


Ten Calls a Day 


Fred immediately started out 
after range business, armed with 
a “$5 Down, 18 Months to Pay” 
sales plan. During the remaining 
months of the year, his ten calls 
a day reached 2,225 of a possible 
2,656 meter users. Forty per cent 
of his profitable leads came from 
company employees, demonstrating 
the important part which co-opera- 


tion of the entire staff plays in 
campaigns of this kind. 

Dinkle’s most productive and 
convincing demonstration of the 
efficiency of the electric range is 
the boiling of potatoes in an inch 
or so of water. Such demonstra- 
tions may be made quickly and 
without great expense and have 
closed a good many of his sales. 


Customers Co-operate in 
Making Demonstrations 


Demonstrations are staged, when 
possible, in the home of another 
customer and most of these have 
been found ready to co-operate and 
quite pleased at the opportunity to 
show a neighbor the latest addition 
to the household. A range is kept 
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The statistical department of the 
Northern States Power Company 
furnished this graph which shows 
the tremendous load increase per 
average residence customer on the 
lines of its Minot, South Dakota, 
division during 1926 due to the 
sale of 153 new ranges. There 
are 2,656 domestic meters in town. 
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Fred Dinkle Sold 61 
Ranges Through 
Employee Leads 


ORTY per cent of Fred 

Dinkle’s range sales 
were made as a result of 
leads turned over to him 
by the office staff of the 
Northern States Power 
Company’s Minot branch. 

When the company 
started its campaign the 
help of 35 of these em- 
ployees was enlisted by of- 
fering a bonus of $3 for 
the name and address of 
every prospect to whom 
an electric range was sold. 




















ready to operate in the store, how- 
ever, and many of Dinkle’s sales 
were closed there. 

All “flag-waving” ceased after 
the company ran its series of ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers. 
The company did not run group 
demonstrations of cooking schools 
to help its sale but merely broke 
the ice by its initial advertising 
and then relied upon the energy of 
one man to put its campaign over, 
Steady plugging by a thoroughly- 
trained man kept the load curve at 
Minot mounting at an angle far 
sharper than that of any other 
division. 

Dinkle worked on a straight sal- 
ary basis and the company offered 
him a transfer to a better position 
in a larger town as an incentive to 
put its range campaign over. 


Service Requirements Slight 


According to H. G. Huey, mer- 
chandising manager for the con- 
cern, “There has not been the 
slightest objection to a time exten- 
sion of eighteen months on an elec- 
tric range, a device which is used 
daily by the housewife. It is just 
as necessary to the home at the end 
of eighteen months as when it is 
originally purchased and is for this 
reason an excellent credit risk if 
installed in the home of a respon- 
sible party. Its servicing require- 
ments have been slight with us— 
less in fact, than any other major 
appliance.” 

Dinkle contracted many of the 
better prospects three and four 
times. : 
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Put on your hat—Take some catalogs 
under your arm, and go after the 
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appliances can fill up the valleys. 


The soda foun- 
tain business is at 
its peak in sum- 
mer. The owner 
is making money 
and will spend it. 
His electrical 
needs are many— 
drink mixers, elec- 
| chocolate 
warmers, fans to 
keep the store 
cool and to keep 
the flies away 

an electric refrig- 
erator an elec- 
tric sign to draw 
customers—better 
lighting for store 


and windows. 


trea! 
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™UMMER is the peak selling season for some 

merchants, and electricity as light and easily- 

applied power can boost the peak. 
season of lowered effort and increased competition 
for other merchants lighting and 
Neighboring 
stores and the yreat stay-at-home market make 
Summer a season of sales opportunity for the elec- 
trical dealer who will actively go out after business. 
In his own neighborhood he will find profits in 
such plenty as to make this a year without a 
Summer slump. 












































































The movie theater competes with motoring and 
other outdoor activities in the summertime. 
Sell the owner ventilating and bracket fans to 
make his theater cool and then sell him an 
electric sign advertising: “Inside this theater 
is 10 degrees cooler than the street.” 

The lunch-wagon restaurant is a prosperous 
business with money to spend for more and 
better equipment. In such small quarters, 
electric cooking gives quicker and better service 
with less heat. The wagon man can be shown 
the dollar value in holding 
summer trade in electric 
percolators, a dozen or 
more, waffle. irons, hot 
plates, fans to cool and 
ventilate and electric re- 
frigeration. 
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The barber shop is not the place it used to be— 
feminine custom has changed all that—barbers in 
consequence need more and more electrical equip- 
ment. Summer is a season of good business for the 
barber. He can be sold not only signs and fans and 
vibrators and violet ray appliances and immersion 
heaters and hair dryers but more wiring and better 
store lighting—new outlets for appliances and new 
lighting fixtures to give that supersanitary appear- 
ance. 
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“Kverybody goes away for the summer.” That 
is, everybody but the 99 per cent who stay at 
home. The electrical dealer who puts on his 
hat and goes to see Mrs. Housewife can likely 
catch her hanging out the washing and at the 
very moment when she keenly realizes the merits 
‘of an electric washer and ironer. He learns also 
that the family is interested in electrical refrig- 
eration—that father wants a fan for his bed- 
room and mother a ventilating fan in the 
kitchen. 


The garage man 
is another busi- 
ness man whose 
best season is 
summer. He will 
welcome the elee 
trical man with 
time and labor 
savers to sell 
he needs signs 
and more and 
better lighting 
ty attract the 
passing motor ist 
anelectric 
compre SSO} on 
wheels heavy 
extension cords 
and hand lamps 
and YES 


more wiring§. 
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This Simple Test Gives Amazing and Convincing 
Proof of Eureka Deep Cleaning Efficiency 


Aon 
More than any one feature, the famous 
ait Eureka “High-Vacuum” principle has been 
_— responsible for Eureka’s sensational rise to 
world leadership in the electric cleaner 
- industry. 


“High-Vacuum” has set standards of com- 
parison against which ordinary cleaners 
and cleaning methods fail. It has carried 
the Eureka to seven consecutive triumphs 
in international competition, and has made 
it the choice of more than 1,700,000 women. 


And the remarkable Eureka “High- 
Vacuum” test (operating the cleaner with 
the dust bag removed over an apparently 


Eureka VACUUM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. 


London, W. C. 1. England, 58-60 Margaret St., 
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clean rug or carpet) proves this deep 
cleaning superiority so unmistakably, that 
it sells the Eureka on demonstration. 


Eureka dealers and salesmen everywhere 
are using this wonderful “High-Vacuum” 
test with amazing results—because it 
demonstrates so convincingly the outstand- 
ing difference between the Eureka and 
ordinary cleaners. 


If you are interested in the wonderful 
opportunity offered by the Eureka fran- 
chise in your territory, write or wire the 
factory for an immediate interview with 
our nearest sales manager. 


(354) 


Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher St., 
Sydney, Australia 





The famous Perfection Contact Demonstra- 
tion is illustrated above. 


A silk handkerchief in one end of the ironer 
between the shoe and roll; —a folded turkish 
towel in the other end;— 


Both held tight, so firmly that the ironer 


itself can be rolled around the floor with 
either. 


The Full Floating Shoe—a wonderful 

















feature of the Perfection Ironer—makes this 
possible. 


And it is a practical feature—not a trick 
demonstration. It illustrates how the shoe 
automatically adjusts itself to garments that 
are thick or “gathered” in some places and 
thin in others. Regardless of thickness, each 
receives equal pressure from the hot shoe. 


It’s another of the many features that enable 


you to “make good” when you represent 
the Perfection Ironer as ‘Five Years Ahead”’. 


This company extends merchandising and 
advertising support to dealers not exceeded by 
that of any other manufacturer. Resale fran- 
chises and authorized dealerships are being 
placed rapidly. Correspondence is invited. 


PERFECTION APPLIANCE COMPANY 


2111 Lyman Place (at St. Aubin) 
DETROIT, MICH. 


(10) 
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Period Fixtures in Their Correct Setting 


C. G. Everson Company, Chicago, 
arranges display to sell the customer 


who wants lighting decoration 











Above: To meet 
the demand for 
the early Amer- 
ican in decora- 
tion this room 





aay | 
WALLS ie: 
er ‘ 3 ’ | 








Above: Conference and “closing” 
room, second floor—Tudor Eng- 
lish. The fireplace is of carved 
stone, the paneling 
authentic, 
When important 
decisions are to be 
made the customer 
is conducted to this 
room because of its 
dignity. 





with its “Haw- 
thorne” pattern 
wall-paper pro- 
vides a_ setting 
for fixtures and 
lamps of this 
popular type. 
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Reception room, facing entrance hall. This room 
follows very closely the Spanish architectural 
style now greatly influencing interior decoration 
and light-fixture design. 
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Overcoming 


SALES Resistance 


By E. A. NORTON 


Manager, Household Utilities Department, 
Barker Bros., Inc., Los Angeles 


] with the electric refrigerator 

* the stumbling block is first cost 
rather than that of operation, but it 
is the salesman who fears this ob- 
stacle and apologizes for the price— 
who loses out. We prefer to sell a 
refrigerator which retails at about 
$10 above the average price. Be- 
cause price to the average layman is 
usually indicative of quality. The 
customer wants the best and the 
higher price can be used as an argu- 
ment to convince him that he is get- 
ting it. 


2 Contrary to the general idea, it 

* is not electric-range users who 
make the best refrigerator prospects, 
but those whose names are obtained 
from income tax lists and blue books. 
The electric range is of most value in 
the modest home where the house- 
wife does her own work, whereas 


. those who can afford a refrigerator 


are usually also able to keep servants. 


House-to-house canvassing falls 
* down when it comes to refrig- 
erators for the reason that in homes 
where the owner can afford the equip- 
ment, the salesman cannot get to see 
the “lady of the house.” Direct-by- 
mail advertising and personal leads 
bring better results. 


4 The best prospects are to be 

* obtained from the user of a re- 
frigerator, but it is almost impossible 
to get a salesman to go back after 
leads. Even withholding part of the 
commission until a follow-up call was 
made failed to bring results, for the 
salesmen merely gave up their jobs. 
A series of three letters has, how- 
ever, proved very satisfactory. The 
first asks how the refrigerator is op- 
erating and to this about an 80 per 
cent return is received, with thanks 
from the customer. The second let- 
ter expresses appreciation for the 
first and encloses a return card for a 
list of friends interested. The third 


letter is to say thank you for the 
names. 
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S No cash or premium return 

* should be given to the customer 
for the names of prospects, as this 
is just as likely to insult as to please 
the woman. Moreover, it is apt to 
make her think that the initial price 
was too large, if we can afford to pay 
her a commission on other sales. 


6 Servicing on refrigerators av- 

* erages about 3 per cent and is 
not a serious burden. Three men 
handle our service and installation 
department with 500 machines in the 
field to be cared for. 


7 The way to sell electric refrig- 

* erators is by straight commis- 
sion salesmen. With a 12 per cent 
commission on the retail price (in- 
cluding delivery and installation), 
the salesman should make from $300 
to $500 a month. 


Ex-bond salesman and ex-real 
* estate men make the best mate- 
rial. But never employ any salesman 
unless he is in a position to support 
himself and his family for at least 
ninety days. It takes about that long 
for the inexperienced salesman to 
get going. 


9 The prospect for an electric 

* range is not worried about the 
first cost. For equal quality and 
equal value, electric ranges are no 
higher priced than gas. The av- 
erage satisfactory gas range sells for 
something over $100. 


10 It is easier to sell a more ex- 
* pensive range with a low- 
power consumption than a cheap one 
which is.less efficient—that is, if you 
know how to use your arguments. 


| | A commission which insures 

* the possibility of a good re- 
turn for your salesmen attracts the 
best men in the field to your ranks. 


l With the best of intentions, 

* overhead will run in the 
neighborhood of 33 per cent—19 per 
cent for sales and delivery expense, 





Twenty Practical 
Pointers from 
Department-Store 
Experience 











6 per cent for publicity and the rest 
for occupancy, administration, buy- 
ing, etc. No electric equipment will 
be attractive to the department store 
until the margin allowed is suffi- 
ciently great to permit a profit. 


1 3 For the best results electric 

* range advertising should be 
fully twice as much as that now used, 
but the retail merchant cannot be 
asked to bear the full burden. 


] 4 The department store will 

* not spend money to pioneer 
a new utility, but it will enter any 
field after a market has been created 
and it will help develop that market. 


15 The ideal electric range will 

* have four top elements and a 
separate broiler compartment outside 
of the main oven. The present ovens 
in electric ranges are all too small. 
All should accommodate the largest 
“savory” roaster. 


16 Sell! The housewife is still 
* to be sold on reasonable cost 
of operation and the servant of the 
house is still to be sold on the idea 
that it is not slower than other 
ranges. These are their respective 
bugbears. 


| 7 Second-hand gas ranges taken 

* as “trade-ins” find a ready 
sale. We dispose of over 2,000 used 
gas stoves every year 


18 A good salesman selling at 
* standard prices can outsell a 
cut price merchant any day. 


19 By allowing a larger com- 
* mission on leads dug up by 
the salesman himself than for those 
which originate in the store, the cir- 
cle of customers is continually wid- 
ened. We pay 10 per cent on leads 
brought in by the salesmen but 
closed by the store and 7 per cent 
for leads originating in the store, 
but closed by the man in the field, 
as against 12 per cent for a com- 
pletely finished job. 
?() Confine your sales to good 
* credit risks-—and it doesn’t 
make any difference whether the 
initial down payment is $1 or $15. 
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believes with the National Dis- 
| tribution Conference that: | 
| 


“Present channels of distribution | 
which are the results of competitive | 
trading, have resulted because of their 

economic justification. Elimination of 
| intermediaries is desirable only when 
| actual benefit is indicated; change of 
ownership of the agencies performing 
| distributive functions does not elim- 
| inate the performance of these func- 
| tions. Simplification of functions is de- 
sirable when new conditions, out- 
| growths of fundamental economic 
| changes, warrant readjustment in the 
methods and functions of distribution.” 





























Effective Selling of Lighting Fixtures 
Involves Demonstration of Good Lighting 


FTER years of effort on the part of certain light- 

A ing interests a lighting consciousness is dawning 

in certain fields. However, it cannot be said that 

the householder has generally awakened to the impor- 

tance and possibilities of lighting fixtures. There are 

several prominent reasons for this, but lack of effec- 
tive selling method is partially responsible. 

Regardless of the decorative value of fixtures, they 
are primarily lighting equipment. As such their light- 
ing effects must be demonstrated if a selling method 
is to be most effective. Even in more specialized fields 
of lighting, such as stores and factories, demonstrations 
have been found very effective and usually necessary. 
If this is true in such fields where the prospective cus- 
tomer already possesses some lighting consciousness— 
aroused by the jingle of a promising increase of profits 
it is even more essential to demonstrate lighting to the 
householder. 

But what shall be demonstrated? Certainly not only 
the decorative style and ornamental details. This has 
been done for years in the display rooms in which 
many fixtures hang from walls and ceiling. This method 
has had its day—its years—and it has failed. The les- 
son learned in other fields of lighting emphasizes that 
good lighting from appealing fixtures should be demon- 
strated under suitable conditions which convey some- 
thing more to the householder than they did heretofore. 

There has been a large increase in salesrooms de- 
signed in harmony with residential lighting, still few 
of them present fixtures in a setting which makes it 

certain that the customer sees the effect approximately 
as it would be at home. This does not require com- 
pletely furnished living-rooms, dining-rooms, bed- 
rooms, etc. Only small areas—even small booths of 
average ceiling height—aid greatly in demonstrating 
lighting effects. 
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The same idea applies in door-to-door selling. Proper 
fixtures taken into the home, held up and lighted in 
approximately proper positions carries the demonstra- 
tion to the prospective customer. Here again the demon- 
stration idea has proved effective. 

In order to awaken a lighting consciousness the sales- 
man must already be in possession of it. He should 
know what good lighting is and should be familiar with 
lighting effect. He should know that glaring light- 
sources, improper distribution of light, and inadequate 
quantity do not awaken desire for fixtures. After 
proper and adequate lighting has been demonstrated, 
style, decorative value and ornamental details can be 
pointed out in the supply of fixtures and of photographs. 
The demonstration method, emphasizing good lighting 
as well as decorative value, is the most effective means 
of selling lighting equipment. 





There is a Growing Interest in Ironers 


URING the opening week of the Electrical Exhibit, 

ID a permanent show-room for electric appliances 

in the Michigan Theatre building, Detroit, fifty- 

four women asked about ironing machines. Only refrig- 
erator inquiries exceeded this number. 

It is true that a window demonstration of machine 
ironing was staged throughout the week but this 
genuine interest, as reported by the manager of this 
non-selling enterprise, would tend to indicate at least 
the direction of the winds of public interest in this 
matter. 





Installment Buying Isn’t Hurting Savings 


VERY little while some critic of present-day 
k tendencies criticises installment buying as a phase 

of the credit situation which will bear close watch- 
ing. Electrical Merchandising agrees that sane methods 
are always to be urged in installment buying and selling. 
We insist, also, that installment buying is economically 
sound. We believe that it improves the purchasing 
power of the nation, and stimulates productive opera- 
tions. But regardless of everything else that may be 
said on the subject, one very significant fact indicating 
that installment buying has not been carried to the 
danger point, consists in the large increases in savings, 
insurance and homebuying still taking place. Over 
three million more people had savings accounts at the 
end of 1926 than at the opening of that year. 





Better Trade Relations 
Are Wanted by the Bosses 


HE editorial in a recent issue of this magazine 
| headed “The Hardware Dealers Attack the Power 
Companies” has brought forth a large number of 
readers’ comments by mail, telephone and in person. 
In general the protests by dealers are not so much 
against the broad policies of the executives up top, 
but in the practices of company employees down the 
line whom it seems almost impossible to control. We 
refer specifically to salesmen and sales people, and in 
some cases the merchandise managers themselves who 
operate their departments sometimes more as a liability 
to public good will than as a builder of the friendly 
opinion which the central station bosses want. 
It would be a great accomplishment for the N.E.L.A- 
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administration this year, we believe, if there could be 
imbued all the way down the line, the ideas and views 
so clearly expressed in recent public utterances of indus- 
try leaders concerning better trade relations. The 
problem, as we see it, is not to win to this idea the 
real leaders of the industry, but to force the message 
to percolate down the line so that every employee of 
the utility will be thinking in the terms the forward- 
looking thinkers have already outlined. 





Initiative 
UCCESSFUL merchants are not always able to 
G ssi a concrete reason for their success. No 
unusual or spectacular methods were used—yet the 
business grew and prospered. 

Every retailing achievement is, of course, founded on 
the bedrock of capital, character, business acumen and 
service. Analysis of the immediate reasons for some 
particular accomplishment usually reveals that the mere 
fact of doing it was 90 per cent of the battle. With 
most heads of successful businesses, thought, plan and 
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When Your Employees Use Their Own Car 


ID you ever hear a housewife comment on the fact 
ID that the plumber drove up to her door in the most 
expensive type of touring car? Possibly he was 
merely saving money by using one car for business and 
pleasure combined, perhaps it was a gift from his wife’s 
family—it may even have been borrowed. Quite prob- 
ably the plumber’s bill was thoroughly reasonable in 
every item, but could you quite convince the housewife 
that this was the case? 

The Washington Water Power Company not long ago 
made the observation that there were more complaints 
made for charges on servicing when the employee was 
permitted to use his own car in doing the work. The 
practice had been to allow a given sum for the auto- 
mobile, permitting the service man to use this in any 
way he liked. It developed that some of them were 
using expensive family cars for the service. The order 
has now gone out that nothing better than a Dodge type 
car is to be used for any of this work. The story has 
a moral which can be applied to other departments of 
the business besides the repair and delivery service. 





determination are quickly translated into action. They 


possess initiative. 


ness as in dress. 


Appropriateness is just as much a cardinal rule in busi- 





Kicks and Comments 


some letters to the editor 


in 


A Co-ordinated Sales Plan 


for Fixtures 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

. I was much interested in the article 
in the March Electrical Merchandising 
on “What’s the Matter with the Fix- 
ture Business.” This seems to be a 
regularly recurring question. I have 
no remedy to offer—I am merely offer- 
ing my contribution to the diagnosis. 

We won’t rehash the enormous poten- 
tial market which exists, not alone sub- 
ject to cultivation but often as a press- 
ing need; we will simply assume the 
mental attitude of a prospective buyer 
of electric fixtures. About any other 
household commodity, accessory, or fur- 
nishing you can name is presented to 
the public in some sort of co-ordinated 
selling plan; breakfast foods, tooth 
paste, linoleum rugs, and what not are 
making their appeal to us daily in their 
various ways, but they are everywhere 
in evidence: these ever present buy- 
ing urges. We see pictures of fried 
ham in the magazines which make the 
reader’s mouth water. 

What do we find in the way of popu- 
lar appeal for the fixture man’s share 
of the householder’s dollar? We pick 
up the daily paper and find the Umpty- 
Ump Light Company offering a shower 
which has been out of date for ten 
years at $3.98 and purporting to be a 
$15 fixture. ; 

_ We are simply all lying down on our 
Job when it comes to selling the public 
on our wares; two years ago I offered 
to “chip in” ten dollars if, say, a thou- 
Sand other dealers would do the same 
on an experimental publicity project to 





prove that electric fixtures can be sold 
like any other article, by proper appeal, 


thru the same mediums which other 


successful lines of merchandise are sold 
by. My offer still is good and I wish 
we could put over this proposition; it 
would be worth the ten dollars to know 
whether or not the public will respond 
to popular appeal to buy our fixtures 
as it does to like appeal on the other 
items it buys. Ep. M. RAETz. 


Rochester Electric Company, 
Rochester, Minnesota. 





Selling Demonstration 
Brings Out 80 per Cent of 


Customers in Small Town 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

In a campaign which the South 
Georgia Power Company is now carry- 
ing on, featuring an $8.75 waffle iron, 
we made a remarkable record in one 
of our small, newly acquired, towns. 

We held a demonstration in Marshall- 
ville, Georgia, where the company has 
sixty-eight customers, fifty-four of 
whom (or 80 per cent), were present. 
We sold seventeen waffle irons, four 
percolators, one vacuum cleaner, and 
one drink mixer, or an appliance to 
every 2.35 persons present, in the space 
of an hour and a half. C. A. Mickel, 
salesman for the jobber supplying the 
merchandise, conducted the demonstra- 
tion, assisted by local company em- 
ployees. C. P. MILLs, 


Sales Manager. 
South Georgia Power Company, 
Albany, Ga. 


Uses Meter-Reading Cards 
for Selling Messages 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

The Electric Inspection Act of the 
Dominion of Canada requires that 
every light and power company selling 
electrical energy by meter, shall leave 
with the customer, when the meter is 
read, a copy of the meter reading for 
the purpose of enabling him to check 
the accuracy of his account. We under- 
stand that this is the practice among 
some companies of the United States, 
as an additional service to customers. 

This company has adopted the plan 
among its various subsidiaries through- 
out its system, of entering the reading 
on an attractive card and utilizing the 
advertising opportunity. 

These cards go into the home and 
place of business of every customer 
twelve times per year and their adver- 
tising value is considerable. 

We have adopted a series of six read- 
ing cards advertising lamps, refrigera- 
tors, hot water heaters, irons and 


toasters, vacuum cleaners, and ranges. 

These cards will be used at the sea- 
son of the year, best adapted for re- 
sults. Other sets will be printed fea- 
turing further appliances from time to 


time as oceasion demands. 
Meter readers are being instructed to 


hand these cards direct to someone in 
the home and are provided with order 
and inquiry forms so that customers’ 
requirements can be promptly attended 
to. L. W. PRATT, 


Sales Manager. 
Dominion Power & Transmission Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Canada. 










































IRING for radio in new ho- 
tels and new apartment 
buildings offers an excellent 


summer sales opportunity to the elec- 
trical contractor and dealer. Not 
only may general wiring knowledge 
and ingenuity be employed in such 
installations but a handsome profit 
may be realized through the sale 
and installation of the radio receiv- 
ing equipment necessary for these 
buildings. 

An excellent example of what can 
be done by a contractor in such an 
installation is the radio equipment of 
the new Statler Hotel in Boston, 
Mass. This latest addition to the 
Statler chain of hotels considers its 
radio equipment as much an integral 
part of its room equipment as run- 
ning water and electric lights. 

Every guest room—there are 1,300 
in all—is equipped with a pair of 
radio ’phones and many of the suites 
and parlors have loudspeakers. Two 
radio receivers and two power amp- 
lifiers similar to those used in broad- 
cast stations are installed in a cen- 
tral control room and the output of 
these two outfits are separately wired 
to each of the hotel’s guest rooms. 

Operating the radio service in the 
Statler is as simple as turning on 
an electric light. The equipment is 
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Wiring for RaApIO 














in very Room 


housed in a small drawer in a small 
table which stands at the head of 
the bed in each guest room and 
“tuning-in” by each individual guest 
is not necessary. Yet each guest has 
a choice of one of two programs. An 
operator is constantly on duty in the 
control room and as two separate- 
programs from broadcast stations 
are “on tap” on the double-channel 
system programs may be selected by 
the guest by throwing a _ small 
double-pole switch in the radio table 
one way or the other. All headsets 
are connected in parallel and a spe- 
cially designed output transformer 
automatically compensates for the 
variation in the number of speakers 
in operation on each of the circuits 


Radio and Speech Amplifier 
Combined 


In addition to the value of this 
radio installation to the hotel as a 
new convenience to its guests, it is 
possible to “cross” the system with 
a standard speech amplifying system 
and page guests in any of the public 
rooms via radio loudspeakers. This 
is easily accomplished by connecting 


a microphone on the power-amplifier 
line in the control room and discon- 
necting the radio receivers from 
these amplifiers. Programs rendered 
by the hotel orchestra or other talent 
in the hotel is relayed through one of 
the “channels” in this same way, 
giving guests a hotel program with- 
out interfering with a radio program 
coming in from a distant broadcaster. 

In the George Washington, latest 
addition to Jacksonville, Florida’s, 
hotel system, a complete radio instal- 
lation was made by Fife and Com- 
pany, a local electrical contractor. 
The hotel’s bill for wiring a single 
radio channel throughout 300 guest 
rooms, together with the purchase 
of cone speakers for these rooms and 
a super heterodyne and power ampli- 
fier for the control room exceeded 
$10,000. The installation, like that 
in the Boston Statler, included sev- 
eral microphones for local or hotel 
programs and public address pick-up 
lines for these microphones in the 
public rooms of the building. 

In this installation, twenty loud- 
speakers are operated from a central 
PBX switchboard as a paging sys- 
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tem. Rooms are quite soundproof so 
that programs on the loudspeaker 
may not annoy guests in adjoining 
rooms. Loudspeakers are equipped 


‘ with small “modulator” adjustments 


at their bases so that each guest may 
regulate the volume of his particular 
program without affecting reception 
in the other rooms. 
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Hotels and apartments may be wired 
so that two programs are always at 
the disposal of guests or residents by 
following this diagram at the top, sim- 
ilar to that of the Boston-Statler. Signal 
wiring is quite adequate for such in- 
stallations and pick-up lines to the 
central control room might be included 
so that the microphones for “broad- 
casting” hotel programs throughout the 











Introducing many service and equipinent f 


Radio in Your 


The hotel keeps 100 or more loud- 
Speakers on hand at its office and 
furnishes these speakers to guests 
on request. Each speaker is charged 
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Room—but Not in Your Bill 
Here's something new for you: Radio reception in every room of the new Boston 


Statler, with your choice of two programs which are tuned in for you by the 
hotel's main receiving room. And quite as unusual as the installation itself is 


building may be used in public rooms. 
In the Statler installation ’phones are 
connected in parallel and a special out- 
put transformer takes care of the num- 
ber of ’phones or loudspeakers in use. 


Sadiand 





out to a particular room and is re- speakers or ’phone plugs are mounted 
turned to the office when the guest right in the walls of the various 
checks out. Connection plates and rooms throughout the Jacksonville 
jacks for the insertion of loud- building. 
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Answers to Questions on the 





National Electrical Code 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 
Member of Electrical Code Committee, N.F.P.A. 


Conduit Feeding Sign 


Becomes Hot 


QUESTION: A conduit carrying 
wires to an electric sign becomes 
quite warm after being in service for 
some hours. We made a test and I 
am giving you the data and wish to 
know if this installation violates the 
National Electrical Code. The con- 
duit is 24-inch and carries 36 No. 
14 wires and 12 No. 12 wires or 48 
wires in all. There is a total load of 
31,000 watts and some of the lights 
are only on part of the time, being 
connected to a flasher. We made a 
test by putting a thermometer inside 
the conduit among the wires and 
after several hours’ run the ther- 
mometer showed 114 deg. F., the 
room temperature being 72 deg. F. 


ANSWER: On the basis of the in- 
formation given there is nothing in 
this installation which could be con- 
sidered as in violation of the Na- 
tional Electrical Code. The conduit 
is the proper size for the number of 
wires installed. 

Rule 5031 limits the number of 
wires in a conduit to a maximum of 
nine except for “stage pocket and 
border circuits and flasher and 
carriage call wires and elevator con- 
trol wires or by special permission 
of the inspection department.” 
Special attention is called to the 
specific limitations of the rule. It 
will be noted that the exceptions are 
applied only to groups of wires 
where the flow of electric current 
‘will not be continuous but will be 
intermittent. 

In the case of stage pockets and 
borders the circuits generally feed 
groups of variously colored lamps 
and all colors not usually used at one 
time. The circuits themselves are 
used intermittently, the lights being 
off for considerable periods of time. 
The same thing applies to flashers. 
The current is on the wires only 
intermittently. 
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There are several objections to the 
grouping of a number of wires in 
conduit but the most important ob- 
jection is the heating of the wires. 
The rule quoted above is intended to 
take cognizance of this objection by 
limiting the number of wires in a 
conduit to not more than nine except 
in those cases where the heating of 
the wire is reduced either by the 
intermittent use of current or by 
using a comparatively small current 
flow. 


Effect Proportional to 
Square of Current 


The heating effect of current flow- 
ing through a wire is proportional to 
the square of the current. In other 
words, in a given size of wire, with 
15 amp. of current flowing, the heat 
produced is 24 times what it would 
be with 10 amp. and nine times what 
it would be with only 5 amp. flowing. 
Nine No. 14 wires in a conduit, each 
carrying 5 amp. would, therefore, 
produce no more heat than one No. 14 
wire carrying 15 amperes. 

The rule referred to allows varia- 
tion from the general provision “by 
special permission of the inspection 
department.” The inspection depart- 
ment takes into account the heating 
of the wires in granting special per- 
mission. While there is no set rule 
to go by in such cases the general 
principles outlined above are applied. 
In applying the rule the fact that, 
where 3-wire circuits are used, the 
neutral carries little or no current, is 
also taken into account. This applies 
particularly in sign work. Two 
2-wire circuits supplying the same 
amount of connected load as one 
3-wire circuit will produce twice as 
much heating of the wires in conduit 
due to the fact that the current must 
travel back over one wire to the cut- 
out center and then out again to the 
other circuit while in a balanced 
3-wire circuit the current flows only 
in the two outside wires. 





In a group of wires where all wires 
are carrying current, the wires in 
the center of the group are liable to 
become very hot due to their inability 
to dissipate the heat generated. It 
frequently happens, where wires are 
so grouped and carry a full load con- 
tinuously, that the wires will actually 
burn up. 

In the case cited in the question 
it is not stated as to what proportion 
of the wires are “flashed.” How- 
ever, the test made, if it has been 
made under the proper condition and 
with care, is the right one to deter- 
mine the actual hazard. <A tem- 
perature of 120 deg. F. is about the 
limit of safe operation for rubber- 
covered wires. 





Soldering Ends of Flexible 
Cords 


QUESTION: In making a drop 
light, does the National Electrical 
Code compel the soldering of the 
ends of flexible cords before they are 
fastened under the binding screws of 
the socket? 


ANSWER: Rule 611d_ reads: 
“Stranded wires, except flexible 
cords, shall be soldered before being 
fastened under clamps or binding 
screws, etc.” It will be noted that 
the wording of this rule specially ex- 
empts flexible cords from the solder- 
ing requirement. 

Quite a number of years ago the 
Code required the soldering of the 
ends of flexible cord before they were 
fastened under binding posts. In 
complying with this rule, however, it 
was found that very frequently more 
harm was done than good. In- 
experienced wiremen, in attempting 
to conform to the rule, used a torch 
for the purpose of soldering with a 
result that very often the insulation 
was burned away and the fine copper 
strands were made brittle by over- 
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heating. The soldering requirement 
of the Code was done away with. 

While the Code at the present time 
does not require the soldering of the 
ends of flexible cord, neither does it 
forbid it and many wiremen solder 
them. There are many advantages 
in a soldered strand at a terminal. 
Soldering binds all the strands to- 
gether and affords a more effective 
and more permanent contact between 
the cord and the binding post. 

The ends of cord may be very sat- 
isfactorily soldered by dipping in 
melted solder. The copper should be 
left in the solder only long enough 
for the solder to take hold but not 
long enough for the insulation to be 
burned. 





Cutout Cabinets With 
Back Wiring Space 


QUESTION: Under what condi- 
tions is it necessary to use cutout 
cabinets with back wiring spaces? Do 
these cabinets have to be used in 
apartment building wiring? 

ANSWER: Rule 702b covers the 
matter referred to in the question. 
This rule reads: “Cabinets and cut- 
out boxes which contain devices or 
apparatus connected within the 
cabinet or box to the wires of more 
than four circuits, including branch 
circuits, meter loops, sub-feeder cir- 
cuits, power circuits from lighting 
panels and similar circuits, but not 
including the supply circuit or a con- 
tinuation thereof, shall have back 
wiring spaces or one or more side 
wiring spaces, side gutters or wiring 
compartments, unless the wires leave 
the cabinet or cutout box directly 
opposite their terminal connections.” 

It will be noted that no reference is 
made in the rule to specific condi- 
dtions, so far as location is concerned, 
under which back wiring spaces are 
required. The rule is designed and 
intended to eliminate large groups 
of wires run exposed around a 
cabinet. The two most important ob- 
jections which this rule overcomes 
are the grouping of a number of 
wires of opposite polarity in an ex- 
posed position when the door of the 
cabinet is open. The rule also elim- 
inates, by the provision of ample 
wiring space, a crowding of wires in 
the space between the cutout blocks 
and the sides or ends of the cabinet, 
a practice which was very common 
previous to the advent of this rule. 

The use of either back wiring spaces 
or side gutters is optional but most of 


the made-up cabinets are provided 
with back wiring spaces while panel 


‘boards make more use of the side 


wiring gutters. 

The rule requires the use of a back 
wiring space or a side wiring gutter 
where more than four branch cir- 
cuits are provided for, unless the 
wire leaves the cabinet directly 
opposite their terminal connections. 

The illustrations show the intent 
of the rule. In Fig. 1 a 4-circuit 
cabinet (with door omitted) without 
either back wiring space or side wir- 
ing gutters is shown. In this case 
all branch circuits leave the cabinet 
through one conduit entering at the 
top of the cabinet. It will be noted 
that there are 8 branch circuit wires 
passing around the space between the 
cutout and the walls of the cabinet. 
This represents about the worst 
conditions permitted by the rule. 

Fig. 2 represents a 6-circuit cabi- 
net with a back wiring space. In 
this case, even with all circuits leav- 
ing through one conduit, the condi- 
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tions are much more sightly, and 
much safer as all branch circuit 
wires are carried through the back 
wiring space. 

Fig. 3 shows a 6-circuit cabinet 
with neither back-wiring space or 
side wiring gutters. All circuits 
leave the cabinet directly opposite 
their terminal connections. 

Fig. 4 shows a cabinet with side 
wiring gutters formed by a slate par- 
tition, one side of the gutter being 
shown open. 


Must Enclose Back Wiring Space 


Rule 702f requires that side wir- 
ing gutters be provided with covers 
and that back wiring spaces must be 
completely enclosed. 

In applying the rule the designa- 
tion of “four circuits” refers to 
branch lighting or power circuits 
and to meter loops and sub-feeders. 
The main supply circuit is not 
counted as one of the four circuits 
either where it enters or leaves the 
cabinet. 
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Four- and six-circuit cutout cabinets demon- 
strating the purpose of Code Rule 702B. 
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Aluminum Range 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Although the standard form of the 
aluminum range made by the Rome 
Electric Range Company, Rome Ga., is 
with short legs as_ pictured, either 
bracket for suspending the range from 
the wall or long legs for floor use may 
be had. 

The range is made from aluminum 
sheets and is highly polished. It 
weighs about 40 lb. The oven measures 
14 in. x 14 in. x 18 in. and may be had 
in left or right models. The oven has 
an upper and lower heating element, 
each 1320 watts capacity. There are 
four surface burners, two of 1320 watts, 
one of 700 watts and the “hot spot” 
400 watts. Each element is independ- 
ently controlled through its own switch 
and each has high, medium and low 
heat, except the “hot spot’ which is 
“on” and “off’’ only. The switches are 
of the reciprocating type. A _ con- 
venience outlet is provided in the range 
and is fused. Intended retail price, $65. 





Small Electric Stove 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Another ‘White Cross” number is the 
new two-burner No. 2387 electric stove 
pictured, made by the National Stamp- 
ing & Electric Works, 3212 West Lake 
Street, Chicago. The stove is 20 in. 
long and is entirely finished in polished 
nickel. The burners may be operated 
independently or together. Each burner 
is equipped with a 38-station heat regu- 
lating switch. The intended retail price 
is $9 











Bakelite Toggle Switch Plate 
Elecirical Merchandising, May, 1927 


In addition to its ‘‘Hemco” bakelite 


push-button switch plate, George 
tichards & Company, Inc., 557 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, now has a 


toggle switch plate in one to four gangs. 
This new toggle plate, like the push- 
button plate, is molded of bakelite. An 
entirely new patented process, the com- 
pany points out, makes possible the new 
satin finish which is made proof against 
finger marks, tarnish and fading. 
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Automatic Safety Plug for 


Electric Irons 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Any electric iron can be converted 
into an automatic safety iron by the 
use of the new “Torrid’’ automatic safe- 
ty plug, made by the Frank E. Wolcott 
Company, Hartford, Conn. This new 
plug functions on both alternating and 
direct current and is intended to elim- 
inate any fire hazard caused by over- 
heated irons. 

When the temperature in the sole 
plate of the iron equipped with the new 
safety plug reaches 600 deg. F., a pat- 
ented thermostatic control cuts the cur- 
rent off instantly. The plug switch 
must then be thrown in by hand before 
the circuit can be completed again. The 
intended retail price of the complete 
cord set equipped with the automatic 
safety plug is $2.50; the plug only is 
$2. 








Washer with Centrifugal Dryer 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


In the new ABC “Spinner’’ washing 
machine introduced by Altorfer Bros. 
Company, Peoria, Ill., a fast agitator 
washing action and a high-speed centrif- 
ugal dryer are combined in one compact 
unit-built machine. In this new ‘‘Spin- 
ner,” the company points out, working 
parts are so perfectly aligned and the 
weight of the machine so scientifically 
distributed that vibration is practically 
eliminated. 

The tub of the washer is square, as 
can be seen from the accompanying 
illustration, and is equipped with an 
elevated, cone-shaped gyrator. 

In the drying unit, no perforations 
are provided to permit the escape of 
suds and water. The drying of clothes 
is accomplished by throwing the suds 
and water out from the clothes against 
the smooth, solid side walls of the dryer 
container, forcing the water to the top 
of the vessel and discharging it by op- 
erating a little valve handle, into either 
the wash or rinse tub. No pump or 
mechanical contrivance is used in this 
process. The dryer unit is equipped 
with a patented revolving cast aluminum 
drainboard which turns freely and locks 
with lever, returning suds to washer tub 
and water to rinse tubs placed at any 
angle with the machine. 

Both the tub and dryer are seamless, 
each drawn from one piece of Armco 
Ingot iron and finished inside with Alco 
blue vitreous enamel, a high-lustre Royal 
blue, easy to clean. The outer surface 
of both units is also enameled, and 
painted battleship gray. 






































Electric Range With 
Cabinet Base 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


The new 400 series ‘‘Monarch” elec- 
tric range has been brought out, its 
manufacturer, the Malleable Iron Range 
Company, Beaver Dam, Wis., explains, 
to meet the demand for a smaller range 
that can be featured at a price and 
used as a leader for the 100 and 200 
“Monarch” series. 

The 400 series range is of compact 
design. The cooking top is equipped 
with three burners of 1,000, 1,250 and 
1,500 watt respectively. All burners are 
controlled by single pole, no fuse, re- 
ciprocating switches. A drip pan of 
special design is provided below cook- 
ing top burner box. Oven temperature 
control or time and temperature controls 
can be furnished if desired. Safety 
service switch is furnished on special 
order. Two finishes may be had, full 
white enamel or black with white panels. 
Cabinet bases, similar to model pictured, 
may be had. 




















Portable Time Control for 
Electric Ranges 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


“Monarch” Series 100 and 200 elec- 
tric ranges of the Malleable Iron Range 
Company, Beaver Dam, Wis., may be 
made automatic by the addition of the 
new portable time control pictured. The 
timer is the same unit as _ previously 
built into the mantel back of the range 
and is equipped with cord and plug for 
connecting to oven when in use and for 
disconnecting when not in use. All 
“Monarch” 100 and 200 series ranges 
equipped with automatic temperature 
controls are now being built with 
receptacle in back of oven for attaching 
the timer whether it is ordered with the 
range or at a later date. 





Irons and Percolator 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Two new 6-lb. irons and a new perco- 
lator have been added to the line of the 
Bersted Manufacturing Company, 5201 
West 65th Street, Chicago, Ill. The 
percolator, No. 188, is made of heavy 
aluminum, in 9-cup capacity. 

The irons are known as Nos. 95 and 
96. No. 95 has a tip-up heel rest and 
No. 96 an extra bottom stand. Both 
irons are nickel plated and the handles 
are bolted through. 
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Electric Beater 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Among the new electric kitchen equip- 
ment on the market is the “Dormeyer” 
beater illustrated, made by the Mac- 
Leod Manufacturing Company, 2642 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago. 

The new device, which is a_ beater, 
whipper and food mixer, has Hamilton 
Beach universal motor, 110-volt, right 
and left-hand _ rheostat switch. It 
weighs but 34 lb. Nickel-plated finish. 
The beater is made in two sizes—for 
household and commercial use. The in- 
tended retail price of the household size 
is $20. 











Water Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago, 
has brought out a new ‘Hotpoint’ tank 
storage water heater in which is in- 
corporated a patented double-walled 
circulation tube with thermostatic valve, 
inside the tank, permitting hot water 
to be drawn off a tank filled with cold 
water only a few minutes after turning 
on the unit. The heater employs the 
“Hotpoint Calrod”’ heating unit. The 
heater may be used intermittently, if 
desired, or will automatically maintain 
the tank at a constant temperature. 





Portable Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


In the portable heater made by the 
Leiser Gas Stove Company, 200 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. most of the 
heat is directed to the lower level of 
the room, near the floor, making it an 
extremely practical type of heater for 
use in nurseries and in such countries 
as Japan, where people spend a con- 
siderable portion of their home life on 
the floor. In fact, the heater was first 
developed to fill a need in Japan for 
an electric heater which retained the 
air-convection principle but which con- 
fined the major portion of its effective- 
ness to the lower level of the room. 

A “Globar’” non-metallic heating 
element is used, an element 9 in. long 
by ¥~; in. diam., rated at 660 watts, 110 
volts. The element is easily replaceable 
by snapping into place in the manner of 
a cartridge fuse. The end castings are 
nickel plated. The reflector between 
the ends is solid polished copper. The 
wire guard and the top and back of 
the heater are black or grey enamel, as 
desired. The intended retail price is $10. 
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Two-Burner Table Stove 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Single-heat and three-heat models of 
the No. 52 table stove of the Superior 
Electric Products Company, 1300 South 
Thirteenth Street, St. Louis, Mo., may 
be had. The stove measures 18 in. long, 
83 in. wide and 5% in. high and weighs 
74 1b. Either nickel or black satin finish 
may be had. The Nichrome elements 
are set in high-quality porcelain plates. 
Each burner is controlled by an indicat- 
ing rotary snap switch. Intended retail 
price, in nickel finish, $7 and $8.50 for 
single and three-heat types; in black 
satin finish, $5.50 and $7.50. 




















Household Alarm Clock 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


For use with cooking equipment of all 
kinds, even with full-automatic ranges, 
for the automatic feature does not in- 
clude the surface burners, the Dun- 
Rite Clock Company, 1893 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City, has brought 
out an alarm clock by means of which 
all cooking operations may be timed 
and the alarm set to give warning at 
an appointed time, thus leaving the 
housewife free to attend to _ other 
duties around the house. When the 
food is placed on the stove, the alarm 
is set for the required cooking time. 
When this time is up, the alarm will 
sound and call the housewife’s attention 
to the food. The clock can also be used 
in other household operations. 

This new clock (which is not elec- 
trically-operated) has two hands on its 
alarm dial, as contrasted with the one 
hand of the ordinary alarm clock. Any- 
one who has tried to set the one-hand 
alarm knows how difficult it is to get 
accurate results. The alarm hands on 
the clock are set exactly as the hands 
on the clock face, thus eliminating all 
danger of incorrectly setting the alarm. 

The clock pictured is a new model 
recently brought out. The “Good 
Housekeeping” time and temperature 
chart for various foods is wound on a 
reel at the top of the clock. The oven 
thermometer, when not in use, can be 
placed in the drawer at the bottom of 
the clock. Five different finishes of this 
new Gothic clock may be had. It re- 
tails, complete, for $10.50; without 
thermomenter, $8.50. The clock may 
also be had in ordinary alarm-clock 
style, in nickel finish, $3; in color, $3.25. 








Instantaneous Water Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


In the ‘Cid’ water heater, a turn of 
the faucet to which it is attached reg- 
ulates the flow and thus the temperature 
of the water. Two types of heater are 
being marketed by the Cid Sales Cor- 
poration, 802 Union Title Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Type B is a 3000- 
watt heater and requires heavy-duty 
wiring. It is made to heat from 60 to 
75 gal. of water per hour. Type BB is 
a 1000-watt heater and can be operated 
from the ordinary lighting circuit. This 
heater has a capacity of about 25 gal. 
of water per hour. 

The heater is enclosed in a bakelite 
cover. An automatic feature is provided 
in the form of a thermostat which, at a 
temperature of about 225 deg., turns off 
the current and the electrical connection 
is not renewed until the plunger at the 
back of the heater is pressed. Tempera- 
ture regulation is controlled by the 
individual operator—a turn of the faucet 
regulating the flow and thus the tem- 
perature of the water. Model, BB re- 
tails for $15; B for $20. 




















Miniature Electric Range 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


As practical in the kitchenette and 
kitchen as in the playroom is a small 
electric range brought out by the Metal 
Ware Corporation, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Designed for convenient and economical 
operation, says the company, the little 
range bakes, boils and fries like any 
large-size range. It operates from the 
lighting circuit and has three separately- 
controlled heating units. 

The oven doors and back panel are of 
baked-on white enamel; the body is 
black japanned finish; and the legs, 
door frame, cooking top, shelf and trim- 
mings are nickel plated. Small utensils 
are provided as part of the equipment 
an aluminum coffee percolator, a roast 
pan, bread pan and skillet. The com- 
pany claims that the stove will do any- 
thing a full-sized electric range will do 
and is therefore particularly adapted 
for summer cooking and for light meals. 
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Variable Heat Control for 
Electric Irons 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 
To regulate the heat of the electric 
iron for laundering various fabrics and 
maintain the desired temperature as 
long as needed, the Frank E. Wolcott 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has developed its “Torrid Thermo 
Plug” with automatic heat control. 
3y means of this plug, the iron may 
be maintained accurately at any point 
between 100 and 600 deg. F. For iron- 
ing silks and laces a low temperature 
is desired while for heavier, damp laun- 
dry, a higher temperature is required. 
The degree of heat desired is obtained 
by merely turning the little red knob 
with which the plug is equipped. It is 
intended for a.c. use only. The in- 
tended retail price of complete cord set 
equipped with the Thermo Plug is $2.50; 
the plug only is $2 








Electric Phonograph Pick-Up 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


The “Elec-Tru-Tone,” a device in 
three units for electrical pick-up of 
phonograph reproduction, is made by 
the Elec-True-Tone Corporation, Hiber- 
nian Building, Los Angeles, Cal. The 
electro-magnetic reproducer is connected 
with the phonograph tone arm and a 
plug is inserted in the detector tube 
socket. In between is a volume control. 
The phonograph is played in the usual 
way, the radio set turned on and the 
audio frequency system together with 
the loudspeaker of the radio set is used 
for reproduction. The intended retail 
price is $35. 





Luminous Pull Chain Tassels 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Adding a decorative touch to lighting 
fixture or lamp are the new pull chain 
tassels of the Eagle Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, 59 Hall Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The tassels are made 
from imported colored crystals. They 
are 4 in. long and each tassel has a 
luminous bead which shines in the dark. 
Three dozen assorted colors are included 
in one box. The intended retail price of 
one tassel is 50c. 
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Water Bottle Lamp Adapters 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

Made to fit any style of water bottle 
now being put to lamp use is a new 
adapter brought out by the Eagle Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, 59 Hall 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The adapter is 
made in al) sizes from 2 in. to 6 in. in 
3-in. variations, making a size to fit any 
of these popular bottles. The standard 
finishes of the adapter are brushed brass 
and gunmetal. As can be seen from the 
illustration, the adapter is secured to 
the bottle by means of three screws, 
making the installation but a few min- 
utes’ work. Both one-light and two- 
light types may be had. Intended re- 
tail price, one-light adapter, $2; two- 
light adapter, $4. 








Gyrator-Type Washer 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 
In the ‘New Day Crystal’ washer 
of the Crystal Company, Inc., 3733 
Beaufait Street, Detroit, Mich., the 
gyrator principle of washing action is 
employed. The tub is of heavy polished 
copper, nickel-plated on the inside and 
the capacity of the washer is given as 

10 lb. of dry clothes. 


. 





Portable and Wall Heaters 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Portable, bracket and wall insert 
heaters in heavy-duty ratings are in- 
cluded in the new line of heaters 
brought out by the Majestic Electric 
Appliance Company, 1705 Allegheny 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

These heaters are made in capacities 
of 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, 5,000 and 6,000 
watts, retailing respectively for $42.50, 
$52.50, $70, $85 and $90. The wall in- 
sert model is finished in statuary bronze. 
The element is wound in two sections 
and by the use of a three-heat switch 
may be operated at high, medium or 
low heat. When operating at high heat, 
the element radiates a rich red glow. 

The bracket and portable heaters are 
equipped with three-heat switch and are 
finished in nickel and statuary bronze. 





Water Cooler 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


In the line of water coolers made by 
the D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbus, Ohio, is the 
Model K-412 “Ebco” Kelvinator cabinet 
water cooler pictured. This cooler is a 
self-contained model with two improved 
angle stream bubblers. The access 
plate at top is removable for introducing 
the Kelvinator expansion coil. The 
entire front panel and lower rear panel 
are also removable for installing and 
servicing compressors. The finish of 
the cabinet is sage green lacquer and 
the size of the cabinet is 27 in. wide, 
25 in. deep, 39 in. high. 




















Improved Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


The Rome Manufacturing Company, 
Rome, N. Y., is announcing an improved 
design of its electric auxiliary heater. 

An outstanding feature of the ‘““Rome” 
heater is its all-copper body, with nick- 
eled brass top, base and legs. The heat- 
er is of the circulating-air type, using 
a 660-watt heating element. The in- 
ae retail price of the new model is 





Electric Heater Mounted on 
Adjustable Stand 


Elecirical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Several new uses for the_ portable 
electric heater are served by the stand- 
mounted heater brought out by the An- 
derson-Pitt Corporation, 209 Goodrich 
Place, Kansas City, Mo. In this new 
model heater, the company’s standard 
reflector and heating element are used, 
mounted on an adjustable high floor 
stand by means of which the heat can 
be directed exactly where needed. 

The heater is finished in old ivory 
with the reflector and adjustable top 
rod nickel plated. It is rated at 660 
watts, 110-120 volts and is listed at 
$17.50, complete. 
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All-Steel Refrigerator Cabinet 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

Of all-steel construction is the re- 
frigerator cabinet offered by the Home 
Products Corporation, Jackson, Mich. 
This cabinet, the ‘‘Castle Doubl-Servis” 
refrigerator, is specially adapted to 
electrical refrigeration use. It has ele- 
vated food chamber and rounded cor- 
ners. The entire finish is white. The 
cabinet has approximately 12 cu.ft. ca- 
pacity giving about 84 cu.ft. of food 
compartment space. 




















Oil Burner 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


All the burner mechanism with the 
exception of the shunt box, of the 
Grant-Gulf oil burner of the Gulf Oil 
Burner Company, 908 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is contained 
in a small steel cabinet. One of the two 
compartments of the cabinet contains 
the compact triple pumping unit and the 
small electric motor which drives it. 
This unit comprises two simple gear 
pumps with a Root blower type emul- 
sifier between them, all mounted rigidly 
on two common shafts. One of the 
pumps draws fuel from the storage tank 
to the emulsifier and the other pump 
returns the surplus to the tank. 

In the second compartment is the 
automatic control panel on which are 
mounted the transformer, reducing the 
voltage of the house current used in 
operating the burner; the safety switch ; 
the low-voltage relay that automatically 
starts and stops the motor; the fuse 
hg the electrical circuit; and the 

oiler control switch. Parts outside 
the cabinet are the stack control and 
the room thermostat. 





All-Steel Refrigerator 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

Among the refrigerators offered by 
the Polaris Electric Refrigerator Com- 
pany, Logansport, Ind., is an all-steel 
self-contained model with food storage 
space of 5.3 cu.ft., 8.06 sq.ft. It has 
two ice trays for making ice and frozen 
desserts, accommodating fifty-six ice 
cubes or about 6 lb. of ice. The cabinet 
has steel exterior and interior, in white 
finish. Intended price, $195. 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 








New Refrigerators and Oil Burners 
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Refrigerators 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


A wide selection is permitted pur- 
chasers of “Ice Maid” refrigerators made 
by the Lamson Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for in this line is included a type 
and size of refrigerator for every home. 
The “Blue Bird’ No. F5 model has 
4.56 cu.ft. of food storage space and 
the “Happiness” F11 has 7.45 cu.ft. of 
food storage space. The ice cubes pro- 
vided are 36 and 72 respectively. These 
cabinets are white enamel on wood (five 
coats) with interior lining of porcelain 
on heavy steel. 

In the metal, Duco-finished cabinets 
with porcelain interior, the sizes range 
from the R7 with 5.4 cu.ft. capacity, 
through R9, R12, R16 to R20, with 15 
cu.ft. capacity, with 36, 72 and 96 ice 
cubes, according to the size of the unit. 
All of the refrigerators may be had 
in self-contained or remote-installation 
types, in the latter case, the base at the 
bottom of the cabinet serving for dry 
grocery storage. 




















Cabinet for Refrigerating Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

The Reol Refrigerator Company, Hil- 
len and Front Streets, Baltimore, Md., 
has a line of cabinets for electrical re- 
frigeration use. 

These ‘‘Reol Lifetime’ cabinets are 
made of wood with porcelain lining. The 
standard finish is white enamel but any 
special finish can be supplied. Several 
sizes and types of cabinets are avail- 
able, ranging in size from the small 
apartment-house model to the large type 
for institutional use. There are special 
models with white glass lining and one 
model, No. 64-R, also has white glass 
exterior, trimmed with nickel, with a 
mitre-cut mirror set into the door of 
the refrigeration chamber. Another 
model, especially popular for hospital 
use, is in buffet style, being a combina- 
tion refrigerator and _ butler’s’ pantry 
table. Some of the models are built for 
either self-contained or remote installa- 
tions while other cabinets are built for 
remote installations only. 

R-9, the cabinet pictured, has a food 
storage space of 6.33 cu.ft., three 
shelves, with total area of 8 sq.ft. Its 
intended retail price is $175. 



















































Refrigerating Unit 
Llectrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

In the new “Everite” refrigerating 
unit brought out by the Everite Products 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio, the outstanding 
feature is the condenser, which is 
mounted directly in front of and cover- 
ing the entire area of the fan pulley, 
thus causing all the air drawn in by 
the fan to pass through the condenser. 

The unit is of the flooded type, em- 
ploying a float valve in its header. It 
is of cast construction, built up in sec- 
tions similar to a radiator, to provide 
maximum cooling surface and permit 
the building up of suitable size cooling 
units for various size refrigerators from 
the smallest to the largest within the 
capacity of the compressor. -Both single 
and double cylinder compressors of 1-6 
and 1-4 hp. are made, having a cubic 
capacity of from 12 to 25 cu.ft. re- 
spectively. Commercial systems are 
also manufactured in 4 and 34-ton sizes. 
Sulphur dioxide is the refrigerant used. 
The control is of the pressure type, no 
thermostat being used. 
; The unit may be had for installation 
in the standard home refrigerator or it 
may be had with special all-steel por- 
celain-lined cabinet furnished in five 
sizes, ranging from 7 to 25 cu.ft ca- 
pacity. 




















Oil Burner 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


The “Simplicity” oil burner of the 
Simplicity Oil Burner Company, 3917 
Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., 
is characterized by its manufactyrer as 
an “all-electric” burner, with electric 
flame ignition that is positive in light- 
ing any gravity oil that will flow 
through a 1-in. pipe in cold weather. 

The burner is equipped with Min- 
neapolis Protectostat controls which 
operate the safety device by utilizing 
radiant energy from the flame. Over- 
heating is guarded against on hot water 
boilers by the Minneapolis Hydrostat. 

An oversize Emerson sleeve bearing, 
single-phase, repulsion induction motor 
is used. 

The “Simplicity” burner is built to 
suit the capacities of different size 
furnaces. The domestic burner uses 
distillate, gas oil or 28 gravity fuel oil. 
The approximate cost of an installation 
is about $450. 





Steel Refrigerator Cabinet 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Among the steel cabinets on the mar- 
ket for electrical refrigeration use is 
a new model offered by the Rex Manu- 
facturing Company, Connersville, Ind. 
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New Electrical Merchandise for Spring Sales 

















Toaster 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 927 

The Central Flatiron Manufacturing 
Company, Johnson City, N. Y., has 
brought out a new electric toaster, 
“Betsy Ross” No. 130. 

The toaster is of the upright type 
and has patented reversible bread hold- 
ers and shut-off switch. It is nickel 
plated and equipped with 6-ft. asbestos 
covered heater cord. Intended retail 
price, about $5. 




















Clothes Dryer 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Another extractor or electric clothes 
dryer appearing on the market is the 
product of the H. E. Williamson Com- 
pany, 425 Fourth Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. This new “Domestic’’ extractor, 
the company declares, is designed to dry 
clothes ready for the line in three 
minutes and to dry a tubful of clothes, 
in rainy weather when outside drying 
is impossible, in ten minutes. 

The inner parts of the dryer are 
made of copper to protect them from 
rust; the cast parts are enameled. The 
rotator revolves on Timken roller bear- 
ings top and bottom. Its capacity is 7 
sheets. A 1/6-hp. motor is used. In- 
tended retail price, $75. 


Desk Fan and Ceiling Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Two new fans offered by the Diehl 
Manufacturing Company, Elizabeth, 
N. J., are a 16-in. 3-speed oscillating 
desk or bracket type fan and a 32-in. 
a.c., ceiling fan. 

The desk fan may be had for a.c. use, 
in 110-volt, 25, 50 and 60-cycle types 
and in 220-volt, 50-cycle and 60-cycle 
types. It is also made for use on 110, 
220 or 32 volts, d.c. The intended re- 
tail price is $35 and $37, according to 
type. 

The ceiling fan is a 4-blade, single- 
speed fan, made for use on 110-volts, 
in 40, 50 and 60-cycle types, also for 
220-volt use, 50-cycle and 60-cycle. It 
may be had with switch at bottom or 
with 4-in. shade holder, without switch. 
The intended retail price, according to 
type, is $40, $41 and $41.50. 
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Wall-Type Heater 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


The Markel Electric Products, Inc., 
3uffalo, N. is announcing a new 
product in the form of its “Heetaire” 
built-in, wall-type heater. 

The heater combines but two _ units, 
the outer case which fits into the wall 
and the front unit which combines the 
aluminum reflector, heating element, 
grill and switch. The outer case con- 
tains two layers of asbestos, one of 
which is flat and the other corrugated. 

Two sizes of ‘“Heetaire” are available 
—with one or two heating elements. 
Rating, 660 watts. 

















Clamp Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Another light for universal use—in 
clamp type—has been added to the 
small utility lights on the market. This 
new lamp is known as the “Seymour 
Portalite’” and is marketed by J. F. 
Ryan & Company, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 














6-Lb. Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Specifications of the new No. 85 
“Glide Easy” iron of the Superior Elec- 
tric Products Company, 1300 South 
Thirteenth Street, St. Louis, Mo., are 
given as follows: A guaranteed Nich- 
rome element; long tapering point; 
massive plug guard and approved heel 
rest or heavy nickeled double deck steel 
stand; hand-polished black rubberoid 
finished handle that fits the hand; full- 
length No. 18 asbestos covered heater 
cord with appliance plug and two-piece 
plug. The finish of the iron is highly 
polished nickel and the intended retail 
price is $3.50; with stand, $3.75. 














Cigar Lighter 
Electrical Merchandising, Mey, 1927 

In the form of a wise little owl, hand- 
painted in five colors, the United Metal 
Art Manufacturing Company, 293 
Wyckoff Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
brought out a new electric cigar lighter, 
for home table or office desk use. 

The lighter is made of metal and is 34 
in. high. The Nichrome unit is easily 
replaceable. The patented switch is of 
the spring-back type. The lighter is 
equipped with a 5-ft. silk cord and two- 
piece attachment plug. Intended retail 
price, $1.95. 




















Electrified Kitchen Cabinets 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


“Designed by 369 women” is the way 
the Campbell-Smith-Ritchie Company, 
Lebanon, Ind., characterizes its ‘‘Boone” 
kitchen cabinets. Dozens of refinements, 
it is pointed out, are included in these 
cabinets, particularly in the “Helen 
Boone” pictured, and in its sister cabi- 
net, the “Mary Boone” which is a little 
larger in. size. 

The two cabinets mentioned are elec- 
trically-wired, providing an electric light 
and a convenience outlet for the electric 
iron or other appliances. The “Helen 
Boone” measures 6 ft. 14 in. high, 3 ft. 
54 in..wide and the ‘Mary Boone” 6 ft. 
14 in. x 4 ft. Both cabinets may be 
had in finishes of golden oak, white or 
gray enamel. Some of the conveniences 
included in the cabinets are the disap- 
pearing ironing board, the alarm clock, 
plate glass mirror, roller bearing por- 
celiron table top, swinging stool, elec- 
tric light and outlet, daily reminder, 
card index, ete. The intended retail 
prices of the two cabinets, according to 
finish, distance to be shipped, etc., vary 
from $60 to $100. 





Air Heater 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


In the new heater brought out by the 
Spackman Electric Heater Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., the convection prin- 
ciple is employed. Cold air entering 
through the bottom of the heater passes 
the heating units and is forced out 
through the top, to be circulated 
throughout the room. The capacity of 
the heater it is declared, is five to six 
hundred cubic feet, equal to a room 8 ft. 
square, with a 9-ft. ceiling. The heater 
is rated at 600 watts. 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

















Latest Developments Gathered by the Editors 
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Handle-Plug . 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Another adaptation of its handle plug 
is being offered by the Beaver Machine 
& Tool Company, Newark, N. J., in its 
plug J-36 pictured. This new plug is 
intended, like its longer-handled sister 
plug, to greatly facilitate the plugging 
and unplugging of appliances that are 
in frequent use, like the vacuum cleaner, 
electric iron, etc. The knob serves as a 
convenient handle, thus eliminating the 
usual fumbling in attaching appliances 
to wall outlets. The new plug, the 
manufacturer points out, has all the 
advantages of an armored cap as the 
ferrule is of steel. The standard color 
of the handle is black although in larger 
orders color options are offered. The 
intended retail price is 25c. 











Small Size or Dessert 
Waffle Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Many dainty, tempting dishes can be 
prepared with the help of the new 
small-size “Star-Rite Junior” waffle iron 
brought out by the Fitzgerald Manu- 
facturing Company, Torrington, Conn. 
The grids of this new dessert iron are 
of aluminum, 5 in. in diameter. Several 
uses will be found by the housewife for 
an iron of this type—for making 
chocolate and cocoanut waffles, in- 
dividual shortcakes with berries or fruit, 
small layer cakes and French pastry 
effects as well as patty shells for 
creamed dishes. 

The iron has shell of steel, copper 
and nickel plated, highly polished, with 
ebonized handle. It is rated at 280 
watts, 110 volts and is listed at $3.95. 





Super-Heat Wall Outlet Range 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


To make possible high speed cooking 
from a lighting circuit without over- 
loading, the Risdon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn., has developed 
a@ new super-heat range. Through a 
special switching arrangement the total 
heat of the two burners, (10 amp.) can 
be concentrated in one large burner. 
There are many times when a quick, 
strong heat is desired—for boiling water 
or heating a pan for the cooking of a 
delayed meal. In the majority of in- 
Stances, only five or ten minutes of 
Super-heat are required, after which the 
Switch can be turned to high or medium 
heat. The stove is made in three sec- 
tions, oven, plate and base. The oven 
retails for $35.50; the Super-heat stove, 
$20; and the oven and base, $39.50. The 
range complete is $59.50. 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 





Hand Vacuum Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

A telescoping tube that can be ex- 
tended to 40 in., is a feature in the con- 
struction of the ‘“Port-o-Vac”’ hand 
vacuum cleaner developed by the John- 
son Motor Products Company, 308 North 
Sheldon Street, Chicago. 

The cleaner is light in weight and 
easy to carry. It is equipped with a 
4 hp. General Electric universal motor 
and is claimed to develop the same suc- 
tion power as the large size household 
cleaners. Intended retail price, $47.50. 























Electric Range 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


The Rutenber’ Electric Company, 
Marion, Ind., is marketing a new all- 
white enamel range. Left and right- 
hand oven and full and semi-automatic 
control are embodied in the new No. 99 
line. 























Lantern Torchiere 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

All the medieval charm of the out- 
door lantern is embodied in the lantern 
torchieres designed by Gruber Brothers, 
392 Broadway, New York City, One of 
the newest models of torchiere is illus- 
trated. It is known as No. 9313 and is 
63 in. high overall. It is finished in 
verde mottled green, radio black or 
brown and black, with either amber or 
crystal moss glass. Intended retail 
price, $13.50. 





























Lighting Glassware 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Announcement has been made by the 
Moe-Bridges Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
of a new lighting glassware factory 
which has been added to the company’s 
manufacturing facilities. Included in 
the new Moe-Bridges glassware line are 
globes for commercial and household 
use, in opal, decorated opal and deco- 
rated crystal gluss. Two of the numbers 
are illustrated. 








New Frigidaire With 
Low-Price Feature 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


The Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, is announcing a new model re- 
frigerator with cooling mechanism built 
in a single unit, concealed in the top 
of a specially-designed metal cabinet. 
3y building the cooling assembly as 
one unit, doing away with many special 
parts and connections and utilizing mass 
production facilities, manufacturing costs 
on this new model are cut on all sides, 
the company declares. Its cost in in- 
Stallation in the home, it is said, is also 
lessened considerably. 





Lamp Dimmer 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


The Kew Manufacturing Corporation, 
1 Bethune Street, New York City, is 
marketing a ‘“Lo-Lite’ lamp dimmer 
which furnishes five different changes 
of light. It is made for use on a.c. and 
d.c. circuits. Features of its construc- 
tion are the concealed mechanism, all- 
brass chains and satin brass finish. In- 
tended retail price, $1. 
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Recent Developments in the Electrical Field 











Heater Switch 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

The Hart Manufacturing Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has brought out a new 1712 
heater switch for use on small electrical 
appliances such as hot plates, warming 
ovens, grills, small stoves, hair dryers, 
to e 


tc, 

This switch is made in 6 amp. 125 
volts, 3 amp. 250 volts, single pole se- 
ries parallel, single and double pole, on 
and off. Extremely long life for the 
controls it is declared is assured by the 
use of this switch. 





Vacuum Cleaner With 
Motor-Driven Brush 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Like the previous model of vacuum 
cleaner made by the Hamilton Beach 
Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wis., 
the new model has—as the company de- 
describes it—a “Triple Cleaning Ac- 
tion.” The fan creates powerful suc- 
tion which lifts and straightens the 
nap of the rug and helps to remove dirt; 
the sweeping action of the brush loosens 
any litter clinging to the surface of the 
rug; and in addition to these two ac- 
tions, the motor-driven brush beats or 
vibrates the rug. 

The nozzle adjustment has been made 
very easy to manipulate. Four positions 
are provided so that the nozzle can be 
adapted to cleaning every type of floor 
covering, from linoleum to the very 
long-napped rugs. 

The ball-bearing, oversize motor is 
equipped with Norma ball bearings and 
requires no oiling. The brush is driven 
by a short belt and has a speed of 
2,400 r.p.m. Control is through a trig- 
ger switch, located in the handle, with- 
in easy reach of the operator’s hand. 
Intended retail price, $52.50. 





Six-Tube Motor Generator 
Radio Set 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

In the new motor generator power 
radio set introduced by the Day-Fan 
Electric Company, Dayton, Ohio, no 
batteries or battery eliminators are 
required. Standard radio tubes only 
are used and power is derived from a 
little motor driving a small generator. 


Lamp and Fuse Tester 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

For testing fuses and lamps, automo- 
bile lamps and other devices, the M. 
Propp Company, 524 Broadway, New 
York City, has brought out a lamp and 
fuse tester, known as the No. 175 com- 
bination counter tester. 
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Small Size Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

For small apartments and in summer 
homes where space-saving equipment 
must be used, the H. E. Williamson 
Company, 425 Fourth Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has designed its ‘Maiden- 
ette’”’ washer, which requires but 1 sq.ft. 
of storage space. This little machine 
employs the vacuum cup principle of 
washing, the three cups flushing air, 
soap and water through the clothes 65 
times a minute. The “Maidenett” is 
made for use with stationary wash tubs, 
combination apartment sink and tray, or 
ordinary wash tub and boiler. Being 
easily portable, it serves a great need in 
summer homes and cabins. A _ special 
tub and stand, which attaches to the 
washer, may be had. 




















One-Billionth-Ampere Tube 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

Announced by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is a new tube—a grid 
tube, made to operate on an infinitesmal 
fraction of energy—approximately one- 
billionth of an ampere. 

Termed the ‘grid-controlled glow dis- 
charge tube” it is so sensitive that a 
human hand, placed near a grid plate, 
is sufficient to operate it. This act 
causes the tube to glow and discharge 
energy sufficient to actuate a relay. 

The device, analyzed briefly, consists 
of three electrodes—a negative electrode 
and a positive electrode, the latter being 
surrounded by a grid which constitutes 
the third electrode. Differing from the 
ordinary vacuum tube, this glow tube 
has no heated filament and therefore 
does not consume any energy when not 
operated. 

The new tube, it is pointed out, can 
be put to many uses as, for instance, 
in fire protection. Used for this pur- 
pose the smoke or flames would serve 
to operate the tube the same as the hand 
demonstration. As a burglar alarm, the 
grid of the tube can be attached to 
desk, window, drawer or vault. Other 
uses are, aS a flame control for plants 
employing gas furnaces and for auto- 
= gaging of the depth of oil or water 
anks. 


















Canopy Switch 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


Another new product of the Beaver 
Machine & Tool Company, Newark, N. 
J., is a canopy switch with a one-piece 
bakelite button. This button, which is 
an outstanding feature of the new 
switch, is non-removable and therefore 
cannot become lost; an extra insulating 
factor is furnished by its bakelite con- 
struction; and the polished black finish 
harmonizes with all metal finishes. A 
white indicating line at the end of the 
button indicates whether the current is 
on or off. The bakelite button can be 
had in colors to match silver, brass and 
other finishes as specified. 








Load Control Device for Water 


Heater and Range Installations 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


In its “Peak Limiter’ the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, 5600 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago, has provided a 
simple, automatic cut-off device which 
automatically disconnects the water 
heater whenever the range load exceeds 
about 1 kw. The device is installed 
alongside the meter and entrance switch 
in the circuit supplying the range. and 
water heater. With its use, it is pointed 
out, smaller wiring, smaller transformers 
and smaller meters may be used than 
would otherwise be possible. 





B Power Supply Kit 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


All parts necessary to construct a B 
battery eliminator or B power supply 
unit are contained in the new S-M 652 
B power supply kit of Silver-Marshall, 
Inc., 846 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. This unit is made for use with 
any standard radio receiver, to operate 
on any 60-cycle 105-120-volt a.c. home 
lighting circuit. : 

As its name implies, the ‘Reservoir 
B” has sufficient reserve capacity, says 
its manufacturer, to operate a receiver 
employing from one to ten tubes. A 
maximum of 20 milliamp. may be 
obtained from the 180-volt tap, 45 to 50 
milliamp. from the 90-volt tap and from 
1 to 10 milliamp. from the 45-volt tap. 
The voltage obtained from one tap, it 
is pointed out, will not react appreciably 
on the output of the other taps and the 
reserve capacity is such that large in- 
stantaneous current drains, demanded in 
the reception of strong signals, will be 
supplied without appreciable voltage 
fluctuation. The unit is provided with 
one negative binding post and three 
positive binding posts, enabling three 
different voltages to be obtained. 





Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 














New Items of Interest to the Contractor 








Window Spotlight and 
Floodlight 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


In window lighting equipment, the 
Sun-Ray Lighting Products, Inc., 119 
Lafayette Street, New York City, has a 
spotlight and a floodlight, equipped with 
aluminum reflector. These window light- 
ing units are equipped with automatic 
universal arms, so that light can be 
instantly thrown in any direction with- 
out adjustment. They may be easily at- 
tached to ceiling, wall or any surface. 
Five feet of wire and double connector 
plug are supplied. A color-frame, with 
five assorted gelatine color films, for 
use with either unit, may be had. The 
intended price of the spotlight, with 
color unit is $7.50; without color unit, 
$6.25. The floodlight is similarly priced. 
A floor base for use with either unit 
is $1 extra. 








Standard Wireway 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 


In answer to a demand by contractors, 
architects, engineers and_ electrical 
manufacturers for a standardized wiring 
device for installations where a rigid 
wireway is required, Curtis Lighting, 
Inec., 1119 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, has developed its ‘“Curtistrip.” 
The electrician is now enabled to make 
any desired combination while he 
assembles the wiring device right on 
the job. 

This new device is a wireway con- 
structed of 20-gage steel with a flat 
steel cover. A heavy electro-plating of 
“Udylite’ on all metal parts prevents 
rust and corrosion. The cover is easily 
snapped into place in the spring-like 
groove provided in the channel. Both 
channel section and cover are supplied 
in standard lengths of 10 ft. The 
“X-Raylets,”’ are standard fittings for 
the ‘‘Curtistrip’” and include receptacles, 
box adapters, adjustable elbows, brack- 
ets, nipple attachments, end caps and 
straps. 

“Curtistrip’” can easily be cut to the 
desired length to fit any type of in- 
Stallation. Sections of cover not only 
close the wireway but serve as spacers 
for the receptacles. As many as thirty 
No. 14 single braid, rubber-covered 
wires can be placed in “Curtistrip” 
where local inspection permits, the 
manufacturer points out. 
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Electric Timer 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1927 

The electric automatic interval timer 
illustrated, made by the Automatic 
Timer Company, 1841 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, never requires winding, 
the manufacturer points out, as it is 
automatically wound when the time 
hand is set. The hand can be re-set 
after it has been set for a run or can 
be turned back to zero to open the 
switch by hand. 

The timer has two main springs, one 
for the time control, the other, a heavy 
spring, which operates the switch. The 
time is set first, then the circuit in the 
switch is closed by the lever above the 
dial. When the clock has finished its 
run, it will release the switch spring, 
the switch automatically opens and the 
clock stops running. The size overall is 
44 in. x 84 in. The timing range is 110 
minutes. The timer is made for use on 
a.c. or d.c., 100 or 220 volts and will 
operate on or off. In one- or two-phase, 
with 20-amp. rating, the timer is $25; 
30-amp., $26; 50-amp. and 20-amp., 
three-phase, $28. 


Cable Ripper 
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The M. B. Austin Company, 108 South 
Desplaines Street, Chicago, is offering 
a practical tool in its cable ripper. By 
a simple squeeze and pull the outer 
braid of the cable is quickly ripped 
open, without cutting into the insula- 
tion. The tool can also be used with 
portable cords, lead cable, ete., with 

outside diameter of & in. or less. 





Conduit Thread Protector 
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The Enameled Metals Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is announcing another 
improvement in the thread protector for 
its enameled conduit. 

In the new protector, the metal fits 
snugly and uniformly over practically 
the entire thread and also protects the 
pipe end. A heavy fibre lining absorbs 
jars and dents. Three lugs from the 
metal cap engage the threads, holding 
the protector securely, yet allowing it to 
be readily twirled off when desired. 





Porcelain Receptacles With 
Recessed Back 
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To meet a demand from the practical 
trade, Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay 
Station, Syracuse, N. Y., has designed 
a line of all-porcelain receptacles with 
recessed back. 

In installations where outlet boxes are 
tilted on either end or extend from the 
wall surface, these receptacles with the 
recessed back bridge over the uneven 
outlet box and seat snugly against the 
wall surface. The metal bridge is slotted 
for either 33-in. boxes or 4-in. boxes. 
The bridge is radial so that the chain 
cr porcelain pendant will fall vertically, 
irrespective of the position of the out- 
let box ears. From the strap end to 
the under side of the interior is a full 
quarter inch. 








Floodlight Lens 
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The Pyle-National Company, 133 
North Kostner Avenue, Chicago, an- 
nounces the addition of a new flood- 
light lens to its line of floodlight 
projectors. The new lens is known as 
a 45-deg. circular divergence lens and 
is now produced for the first time in 
optical glass in 23-in. diam., making it 
suitable for the largest Pyle-National 
projectors as well as for smaller units. 
The lens is designed in optical glass to 
work with the minimum loss of light by 
absorption and diffusion and to spread 
a uniform beam across a 45-deg. arc. 

The complete line of floodlight pro- 
jectors now includes 10, 12, 14 and 23- 
in. sizes with a complete line of dif- 
fusion lenses to meet all conditions of 
light distribution. All floodlights are 
of the non-ventilating type. The re- 
flectors are of non-glare or crystal glass 
and are heavily silvered. 


Service Head 
Electrical Merchandising, Miy, 1927 

Many features are pointed out in the 
new Ready service head made by the 
Mid-West Metal Products Company, 
Muncie, Ind. It has one-piece, malleable 
iron body with glazed porcelain cap and 
is easily attached to the conduit pipe. 
The spring clamp replaces troublesome 
screws and cotter pins. A flange on the 
cap fits under the head rest cap and 
prevents moisture from entering. 
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Manufacturers “DEALER HELPS” 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 





Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


Getting Ready for Wedding 
Gift Sales 


When the first flowers of Spring 
appear, merchants know that another 
season of many sales is at hand and 
that there is much work to be done in 
preparing the setting for these sales. 

The first of May is none too early 
to begin newspaper advertising and 
putting on displays of “shower” and 
wedding gifts for even before this time, 
relatives and friends of the bride and 
groom are already selecting, in their 
mind’s eye, the gift that he or she is 
to give. It takes a certain period of 
deliberation to select a suitable and 
satisfying gift for some one else, as 
most gift-buyers have found out by 
experience. 

Every merchant is seeking at this 
time new ideas for advertising and 
display. Last year, one enterprising 
electrical dealer ran a series of small 
ads scattered throughout the news- 
paper. Each ad was brief and pointed 
and ran something like this: “The 
Electric Spring Bride—Give her a 
toaster. Hot, fresh toast at the turn 
of a switch”; “Give her a percolator— 
The coffee makes or mars the break- 
fast”; “Give her an electric iron—just 
the thing for pressing out ribbons, 
handkerchiefs and smoothing out the 
wrinkles in her lingerie”; ‘Give her a 
samovar—The hostess is known by the 
tea she serves”; “Give her an electric 
hair dryer—She will heap blessings 
upon your head.” These little memory- 
pricks stared one in the face from every 
page and fairly sang themselves into 
the brain. 

Supplementing these newspaper re- 
minders was an effective window dis- 
play. The back of the window was 
draped with curtains of a neutral tint 
and in the center were life-size figures 
of bride and groom (wax models bor- 
rowed from a department store, which 
was only too glad to lend the figures 
displaying wedding garments). At one 
side of the window was a tall vase 
filled with lilies and at the other side 
a small table, on which was a lighted 
lamp. The bride held a sheaf of white 
tibbons in her hand, each of which ex- 
tended to an electrical appliance grouped 
in a semi-circle at her feet. 








Hoover Announces Trade-In 


Plan 


Under the new trade-in plan of the 
Hoover Company, a standard allow- 
ance is established for used cleaners of 
all makes, based upon the age of the 
machine, its condition and the demand 
that exists in the open market for re- 
conditioned machines of the make of- 
fered. A necessity to any trade recog- 
nized by the Hoover Company, there- 
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fore, is that a machine offered as part 
down payment on a new Hoover shall 
be complete and in running condition. 

The trade-in plan is not covered by 
a price increase and it does not, there- 
fore, penalize the customer who does 
not have an old machine to trade in. 


The Rome Manufacturing Company, 
Rome, N. Y., manufacturer of the 
“Rome” electric heater, announces that 
a complete organized program of local 
advertising is being prepared for the 
use of dealers in reaching their cus- 
tomers. 





S. E. D. “Bride” Sales Helps 


This year the Society for Electricai 
Development is offering in its electrical 
wedding gift “helps” a life-size bridal 
figure, lithographed in five colors, with 
easel back; a smaller window display 
panel, 214 in. x 31 in., in ten colors; spe- 
cial newspaper advertisements and fea- 
ture stories for local newspaper use. 
The design of the smaller panel is also 
available in poster form, suitable for 
hanging in windows and on walls in 
store and office, also in plain sheet 
form for framing and pasting inside 
the window. The slogan, “Give Her an 
Electrical Gift” appears on the window 
display panel, poster, plain sheet and 
life-size figure. 

Prices and other information on the 
material mentioned may be had from 
the Society for Electrical Development, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Direct-Mail Plan for Refixtur- 
ing Business 


Featuring pride of possession, one 
of the most successful appeals in fix- 
ture selling, H. A. Framburg & Com- 
pany, 3320 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, 
has developed a direct-mail plan in the 
form of sales promotion letters. These 
letters are furnished dealers without 
charge, contingent however, on the dis- 
play of the company’s “Medallion” and 
“Crystal” fixture lines. The letters are 
written in a friendly, informal style 
on a four-page letterhead, imprinted 
with the dealer’s name and address. 
The inside pages of the letter illustrate 
the various designs in the Framburg 
line. 





“Outline of Office Lighting Practice” 
is the title of a semi-technical bulletin 
issued by the F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company, Vermilion, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of “Red Spot” office lighting 
units and other lighting specialties. The 
bulletin is made up largely of quota- 
tions from recognized authorities on 
lighting and from data which has the 
sanction of the country’s leading 
illuminating engineers. 

The Acme Electric Heating Com- 
pany, 1217 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., has published a new catalog, 
Series C, complete and revised, which 
contains desirable information on the 
electric heating and resistor field. 

The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Towson, Md., has a new cata- 
log on its electric tools. 

















Window display, using the S. E. D. 


life-size “bride” cut-out. A group 
of lovely and practical gifts are 





displayed, providing many sugges- 
tions to the perplexed wedding- 
gift shopper. 
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Chicago Electric Association 
Starts Refixturing Advertising 


In line with the thought expressed at 
the March meeting of the Commercial 
Section, N.E.L.A., the Electric Associa- 
tion of Chicago will promote the refix- 
turing idea this Summer and Fall. 

A re-fixturing committee of eighteen 
men representing all branches of the 
industry under the chairmanship of 
Oliver Hogue, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, has been appointed and will 
formulate plans for the purpose of in- 
teresting dealers and the public in this 
subject. It is proposed to raise a sepa- 
rate appropriation to continue the pub- 
licity work so well begun and to pick 
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1 certain “key” electrical retailers who 

S will be encouraged to campaign for fix- 

- ture replacement business by adver- 

y tisements in neighborhood papers to be 

e paid for by the Association. 

- A five-column boost for better light- 

n ing ran in seven Chicago newspapers 

@ during April. 

4 

- Industry Concentrating on 

% Reduction of Fire Losses 

h Fire, which in spite of every effort 

e now exerted, is causing an increasing 
loss of life and property in the United 

g ' States, is to be treated for the first 

\- time in history as a scourge which can 


be eradicated by the same scientific and 
systematic methods as those applied 
in disease plagues. 
] In order to combat the country’s an- 
nual fire losses which average $500, 
000,000 in property and 12,000 lives an- 
nually, a national committee of busi- 
ness men representing every branch of 
American industry is organizing a con- 
certed attack and is raising a fund of 
$500,000 with which to supplement the 
work of the National Fire Protection 
Association. 

A statement of the committee’s plan, 

issued by Irving T. Bush, president of 
the Bush Terminal Company, who is 
national chairman, states that ten 
skilled fire prevention engineers are to 
be employed to supplement the work of 
two engineers employed by the Associ- 
ation who have been helping local au- 
thorities throughout the country to 
organize for the reduction of fire 
losses. 
_ According to Mr. Bush, the per cap- 
ita cost of fires in this country is $5 as 
compared with 50 cents in Europe. 
Most of the tremendous losses last year 
resulted from carelessness with matches 
and cigarettes, according to the records 
of the Association, and it estimates that 
90 per cent of the fires in this country 
are easily preventable. 

Lammot du Pont, president of the 


as 





es 
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Advertising Percolators in New York 


Towering high in the air above Times 
Square, the latest animated electric 


sign on Broadway advertises Dover 
Electric Percolators. The display 
shows the internal circulation of 


coffee in the appliance and nightly 


demonstrates to thousands who pass 
this spot, one of the busiest in the 
world. The General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company of New York is respon- 
sible for its appearance on the “Great 
White Way.” 





EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, is 
honorary chairman of the campaign, Mr. 
Bush is national chairman and Edward 
J. Mehren, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, is national vice-chairman. 





Ohio Public Service Refrigera- 
tor Campaign Nets 1088 Sales 


C. L. Dunn, new business manager 
of the Ohio Public Service Company 
reports that the March. refrigerator 
campaign of this Henry L. Doherty & 
Company property netted 1,083 electric 
refrigerator sales. The Massillon, Ohio, 
division led with total sales of 232 
units while the Warren division sold 
205. Mansfield division sales reached 
183 units. N. J. Roberts of Warren led 
the individual sales sheet with 57 units 
with J. M. Roberts of Massillon close 
behind with a total of 52. The month’s 
campaign represents sales to 2 per cent 
of the lighting customers on the com- 
pany’s lines. 





Ironing Machine Association 
Offers Prize for Sales Slogan 


The Domestic Ironing Machine Man- 
ufacturers Association has offered a 
prize of $100 to the winner of a con- 
test for a sales slogan which best 
describes the advantages of electric 


ironing over other methods in use in 
the home. 

The contest is the initial move of this 
association, formed last year within the 
industry, to bring the electric ironer 
more forcibly to the attention of the 
general public. Announcements of the 
contest have been sent to dealers and 
newspapers throughout the country. 

Harry Bohn, Coffield Washer Com- 
pany; Myer Hurley, Electric House- 
hold Utilities Company;. W. R. Moyes, 
Rainbow Appliance Corporation and T. 
J. Arbron, Perfection Appliance Com- 
pany, who form the executive commit- 
tee of the association will act as judges, 
with L. E. Moffatt, Electrical Merchan- 
dising; F. E. Watts, Electrical Goods 
and S. A. Dennis, Electrical Record. 

Slogans should be forwarded to 
Glenn A. Wilson, secretary and pub- 
licity director for the association at 120 
Liberty Street, New York City before 
June 15. Awards will be announced 
on July 1. 





National Chamber of Com- 
merce Meets in May 


Under the heading, “The New Busi- 
ness Era,” problems of current interest 
to American business will be considered 
at the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to be held at Washington, May 
3 to 5. 
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This national gathering of business 
men will focus its attention on im- 
portant economic changes now taking 
place in the nation’s business life. The 
new competition, with entire groups 
battling for markets; hand-to-mouth 
buying, instalment selling, improved 
business standards, trade relations com- 
mittees, more adequate statistical in- 
formation, simplification, elimination of 
waste and a score of other modern de- 
velopments in business will be discussed. 

Some 1,500 chambers of commerce 
and trade associations have been in- 
vited to send delegates. In addition, 
individual invitations have been sent 
to outstanding business executives, 
leaders in the various branches of in- 
dustry, finance and commerce. 

General sessions will be held at the 
headquarters of the National Chamber, 
facing Lafayette Square. The cham- 
ber’s annual message to business will 
be delivered by President John W. 
O’Leary at the first general session on 
Tuesday morning, May 3. 





Central Light and Power 
Finances Home Wiring 


The Central Power and Light Com- 
pany of Natchez, Miss., added 350 new 
customers to its lines during 1926 and 
50 more since January of this year by 
perfecting a financing plan which per- 
mits even the poorest residents in 
Natchez to have their homes electrically 
wired. The company turns over con- 
tracts for home wiring to a local con- 
tractor, pays his bill and then adds 
three dollars to the new customer’s 
light bill each month until the wiring 
has been paid for. Wiring each home 
costs about $30 and the company has 
loaned out approximately $12,000 since 
‘January 1926 for such work. 





Hurley Prize Jury Announced 


The Hurley Prize Awards Jury is to 
consist of C. E. Greenwood, The Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, Boston, 
chairman; G. E. Miller, Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company; S. D. Heed, 
Electric Household Utilities Corpora- 
tion, Chicago; Earl Whitehorne, con- 
tributing editor, Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, and E. C. Bennett, editor, Electric 
Light and Power. The appointments 
were announced by J. E. Davidson, 
chairman, Commercial National Sec- 
tion, N.E.L.A. 





A.L.E.A. Opens New York 
Office 


_ The main office of the Artistic Light- 
ing Equipment Association, formerly 
located at 424 Guarantee Title Build- 
ing, Cleveland, has been moved to New 
York City. The association office is 
now located at 420 Lexington Avenue 
of that city. 





S.E.D. Elects Four Directors 


At the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, held at headquarters, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York, the following 


directors were elected for four-year pe- 
riods: 


ELECTRICAL 


Charles L. Edgar, representing cen- 
tral-station interests; Howard A. Lewis, 
representing manufacturing interests; 
O. Fred Rost, jobbing, and James R. 
Strong, contracting. 

The association has moved its office 
to the Graybar Building, at 422 Lex- 
ington Avenue. 





Red Seal Work in Toronto 
Up 81 Per Cent 


Though the number of building per- 
mits issued in the city of Toronto, 
Canada, during the first three months 
of 1927 shows a 27 per cent decrease 
over those issued during the same 
period last year, reports from the Elec- 
tric Service League of that city indicate 
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an 81 per cent increase in Red Seal 
wired homes. 

Only 308 dwelling permits have been 
issued against 422 in 1926 but con- 
tractors have Red Seal wired 50 per 
cent of those constructed. In 1926, 
only 84 homes, or 20 per cent were Red 
Seal. This year 5,152 are complete 
electrically. 





Detroit Extension Bureau 
Elects Officers 


The Electrical Extension Bureau of 
Detroit, at a meeting of its executive 
committee elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Earl A. Ander- 
son, president; Chas. G. Gayney, vice- 
president; R. T. Duncan, treasurer. 
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Send for an illustrated book on “Wiring and Rewiring.” No charge 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 






“Briggs,” 


" 25 Broadway ~ Néw York 


the eminent cartoonist, fired the opening gun 


of the Copper & Brass Research Association’s campaign 
for better wiring and rewiring, with this humorous car- 
toon depicting the trials and troubles of a resident of a 


poorly-wired, poorly-lighted, 


home. This initial advertise- 


ment in the extensive campaign launched by the Associa- 
tion appeared simultaneously in-127 newspapers in 68 


cities of 100,000 population on April 21. 


A further appeal 


direct to the public is under way in the form of an 


illustrated booklet, ‘Wiring and Rewiring,” available free 


of charge. 


The trade may also obtain copies of this 


booklet by addressing the Association at 25 Broadway, 


New York City, 
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New York Central Station 
Women Study Electrical 
Housekeeping Methods 


Sponsored by the Metropolitan New 
York Section of the National Electric 
Light Association, the Home Service 
Bureau of this section held its first 
Electrical Appliance Conference April 
19, 20 and 21 at the Tremont Avenue 
Office of the New York Edison 
Company. 

The Conference was open to central 
station women of the New York Sec- 
tion companies and was well attended. 
Lectures and practical demonstrations 
on the use of electrical appliances in 
the home were given. Among the 
speakers were George W. Alder and 
Katharine Fisher of Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, Helen G. McKinley of the 
Edison Lighting Institute, John A. 
Goodell of the National Thrift Com- 
mittee, Eva Wilson, instructor in house- 
hold arts at Teachers’ College, Mrs. 
Louise Huston of Colgate and Com- 
pany, E. T. Marine of the Hoover Com- 
pany, S. Bennis, president of the Na- 
tional Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers and Prescott Beach, chairman of 
the Refrigeration Committee, Metro- 
politan New York Section, N. E. L. A., 
and R. Williams of Landers, Frary and 
Clark. 





Detroit Refrigerating 
Engineers Organize 


At a meeting in the quarters of the 
Detroit Engineering Society, Detroit, 
Mich., 100 Michigan refrigeration en- 
gineers, central station executives and 
manufacturers’ representatives formed 
a Detroit Section of The American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers. 

The organization, which is affiliated 
with the parent society of this name 
in New York City, has a membership 
of 150. Officers of the section are: 
Charles C. Spreen, Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, President. Lester J. Keil- 
holtz, Frigidaire Corporation, vice- 
president; W. D. McElhinny, Copeland 
Products Company, second vice-presi- 
dent; D. G. Ellis, Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, secretary and A. D. McLay, Detroit 
Edison Company, treasurer. The or- 
ganization will meet regularly in the 
quarters of the Detroit Engineers 
Society. 





The National Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association has moved its offices 
to 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. The association formerly main- 
tained quarters at 30 East Forty-second 
Street. 





The Berma Appliance Corporation. 
with offices at 17 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, has been formed by P. 
C. Bandy, who is president; George 
Engbrecht, secretary; M. V. Ruther- 
ford, vice-president and Walter J. Mc- 
Mahon, who is treasurer. The company 
owns factories in Hartford and Water- 
bury, Conn., and will engage in the 
manufacture and distribution of electric 
heating devices, ranges and kindred 
electrical appliances for the home and 
will shortly open eastern offices in New 
York City. It has been incorporated 








under the laws of New York State and 
is capitalized at $150,000. Three of 
the executives come to it from the Rus- 
sell Electric Company. P. C. Bandy 
has been associated with this company 
since 1921 as sales manager and a 
director, M. V. Rutherford was for- 
merly sales manager of its northwest 
territory and George Engbrecht ws 
assistant sales manager. 





New Heater Company 
Executives 

















George Engbrecht, secretary; Paul C. 
Bandy, president and M. V. Ruther- 
ford, vice-president of the newly 
formed Berma Appliance Corporation 
of Chicago. 





Henry L. Doherty & Company, New 
York City, in its “New Business De- 
partment Bulletin” which chronicles its 
activities during 1926, calls attention 
to the fact that its electrical appliance 
sales and installations totaled $5,709,030 
—an increase of 15.3 per cent over 
1925. The company operates some 
forty subsidiary central station com- 
panies, serving approximately 350 com- 
munities located in fifteen states. It 
has about 265,680 wired homes on its 
lines and the year’s total sales figure 
indicates that appliance installations 
represented $16.77 per customer. Dur- 
ing the year the company sold 4,457 
domestic and commercial electrical re- 
frigeration systems. These units are 
estimated to carry with them an annual 
current consumption of 3,199,900 kw.- 
hr., or an annual revenue of $218,393. 
Sales of radio sets and accessories 
totaled close to $750,000, a number of 
departments selling current consuming 
devices such as hattery chargers and 
power units which are expected to sub- 
stantially increase lighting revenues. 





The Gainaday Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer of elec- 
trical appliances, elected the following 
officers at its recent directors meeting: 
W. L. Rodgers, president; C. B. Barton, 
vice-president; W. F. Smail, treasurer 
and W. H. McBride, secretary. Mr. 
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Barton will continue to supervise sales 
in addition to his new work as vice- 
president and Mr. McBride will also 
supervise sales promotion and advertis- 
ing activities which he formerly han- 
dled as advertising manager. 


The Mutual Electric & Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., manufacturer of 
“Bull-Dog” electrical products, has 
changed its corporate name to the Bull 
Dog Electric Products Company. The 
company was organized in 1902 by 
W. D. Graves and H. S. Sands of 
Wheeling, W. Va. Its present officers 
are H. J. L. Frank, president; Leon H. 
Frank, vice-president and secretary and 
F, M. Ferguson, treasurer. 


The Everite Products, Inc., 200 Davis 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, is preparing to 
market an electrical refrigeration unit 
known as the “Everite.” F.C. Gieler is 
president and general manager of the 
new company, B. K. Williamson is vice- 
president and sales manager and J. A. 
Wortman is secretary and treasurer. 


The Rockbestos Products Corpora- 
tion, New Haven, Conn., has opened a 
sales office in the Union Trust Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., in charge of J. S. 
Rashba, formerly sales manager. Ford 
W. Allen, formerly with the Garfield 
Manufacturing Company now assists 
O. D. Allen, manager of the company’s 
Chicago office. 


The Clements Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 601 Fulton Street, Chicago, has 
made several changes in its executive 
personnel. Officers of the company are: 
George Clements, president; W. J. 
Clements, vice-president; J. S. Mogen- 
son, secretary-treasurer; H. D. Payne, 
manager of the Cleaner Division; F. H. 
Delaplane, manager of the Utilities 
Division; J. W. Stokes, manager of the 
Blower Division and G. A. MacLean, 
advertising manager. 


The General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., has awarded Charles A. 
Coffin certificates of merit and four 
shares of its common stock to each of 
the following employees for contribu- 
tions which have increased the com- 
pany’s sales or production facilities: 
Fred A. Buttrick, New York, Julian B. 
Coghill, Charleston, W. Va., Wildric F. 
Hynes, Portland, Ore., John W. Savage, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Irwin A. Uhr 
of San Antonio, Tex. 


Superior Iceless Refrigerator, Inc., 
has purchased the plant occupied by the 
Gilliam Manufacturing Company of 
Canton, Ohio, from the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company which recently ac- 
quired the property for $400,000. Su- 
perior now operates plants in Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. Work 
has practically been completed on the 
removal of tools, dies, patterns and ma- 
chinery from the old plants and the 
Canton plant is now in production or 
Superior electric refrigerators. 


Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation members are to meet at the 
Hotel Del Monte, Cal., during the week 
of May 23 and the Westinghouse Mer- 
chandising Department representatives 
convention will be held in the same 


“News of the Industry” 
centinued on page 181 
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OKLAHOMA GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Bylle sby Engincering and Management Corporation 
ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 


Maroh 7, 1927 


Mr. R. B. Wilson, 

Manager, Central Station Department, 
Electrio Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Wilson: 
After analyzing our vacuum cleaner business 
for 1926, I am prompted to write you regarding what I 


consider alvery fine record on the part of the Premie 
Duplex. 


Our records show that last year we sold 
upuarde @ 1800 cleaners,| and our [repossessions naregy 
negligible In view of the fact that we are selling 

Te 

















mier Duplex Cleaners on our Campaigns, with terms of 
CFE-00 down and 18 months] to pay the balance, I feel 





this is a very glowing testimony to the stability of, and 
the quality of service rendered, by this ol ener. 


; also wish to thank you for the supervision 
and servi@f) have given to us during our campaigna. 


In closing, may I addgathat your cleaner,and 
your sales cooperation, have t€eMendorsement]of this 





department, as well 4s our employees, and we consider the 
Prresie: Duplex franchise one of our real merchandising | 
assets. 





Yours very t ~ . 
o e 7 


Manager, Appliance Sales Department. 
FT Ealand:h 


cpremier 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Marufactured and distributed in Canada by the 
er Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offices, 
oronto. 
















1. A very fine record made 
with the P.emier Duplex. 


2. 1,800 sold! 
3. Few returns— 


4. Even on the “deferred’”’ 
payment plan. 


5. Strong backing and help 
from the manufacturer’s or- 
ganization. 


6. The Premier Duplex 
soundly endorsed! 


7. Have you investigated 
our franchise for your own 
organization? You should. 
It will prove itself a ‘‘real 
merchandising asset’ for 
you, too. Write or wire to- 
day for the details. 






-.0UT LouD/ 
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May, 1927 


hotel during the following week. East- 
ern delegates and those from the mid- 
dle west will go to Del Monte on a spe- 
cial train leaving Chicago, May 16 on 
the Santa Fe Railroad stopping off at 
Kansas City, Colorado Springs, Santa 
Fe, Grand Canyon, Albuquerque, River- 
side and Los Angeles enroute, arriving 
in the convention city May 23. 


The Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, 
N. J., has announced that its Fifth 
Home Lighting Course will be held at 
the Edison Lighting Institute at Har- 
rison May 9-13. The course is specially 
designed to train women in electric 
service companies. It is open, however 
to any woman interested in the promo- 
tion of better lighting. 


The Electrical Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of the city of Chicago has moved 
its office to 230 North La Salle Street, 
Room 2116, the “Builders’ Building.” 


George E. Whitwell has been selected 
for the post of general sales manager 
of the newly formed general sales de- 
partment of the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, Equitable Gas Company and 
Equitable Sales Company, all sub- 
sidiaries of the Philadelphia Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This general depart- 
ment governing sales activities of the 
three associated companies was formed 
recently following the resignation of 
Merrill E. Skinner, commercial man- 
ager of Duquesne, who resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Mohawk 
and Hudson Power Corporation at Al- 
bany, N. Y. Mr. Whitwell is former 
general manager of the Equitable Gas 
Company and was manager of the Gas 
Department of the Byllesby Engineer- 
ing and Management Corporation 
previous to this time. 


R. V. Lewis has been appointed com- 
mercial manager for the Illinois Power 
& Light Corporation, Decatur, Ill. Mr. 
Lewis, who formerly managed the main 
branch of the Hurley Machine Company 
in Chicago, succeeds L. F. Gutekunst 

- who is now in charge of the Chicago 
office of the Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Company. 


Robert S. Graves has purchased and 
reorganized the Prachar Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of the Wonder Automatic Ironer 
and has organized a sales company 
known as Wonder Ironer Sales, Inc. 
Mr. Graves purchased the Home Elec- 
tric Company at Lonoconing, Md., the 
Midland Electric Light Company of 
Midland, the Antietam Electric Light 
& Power Company, Fairplay, and the 
Emmetsburg Electric Company at 
Emmetsburg, Md., in 1926 and these 
companies are still under his control. 
He has been associated with the elec- 
trical industry since 1907. 


The Moe-Bridges Company, manufac- 
turer of lighting equipment, with its 
home office and factory at 236 Broad- 
way, Milwaukee, Wis., has entered the 
illuminating glassware field and is 
manufacturing glassware in a recently 
purchased Chicago factory. The com- 
pany’s new products are available in 
small standard packages as well as in 
quantity. 
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P. L. Thompson, publicity director of 
the Western Electric Company, New 
York City, has succeeded O. C. Harn of 
the National Lead Company as presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, an association which provides 
advertisers with authentic reports on 
the circulations of 1450 publications of 
the United States and Canada. 


C. A. Nash of Davenport, Ia., vice- 
chairman of the commercial section, 
N.E.L.A. mid-west division, was elected 
chairman of the Mid-West Gas Associa- 
tion at its convention in St. Paul, April 
20. Mr. Nash is general sales manager 
for the United Light and Power 
Company. 


Albert I. Appleton, president of the 
Appleton Electric Company of Chicago 
is one of the founders of the new Con- 
gress Trust and Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Appleton’s name heads the 
list of the bank’s board of directors. 


The Square D Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is building an addition to its 
main plant at Detroit which will in- 
crease available floor space 15 per cent. 
Plans are also under way to enlarge 
the company’s porcelain plant at Peru, 
Inc., to double its present size. 


The Rome Wire Company, Rome, 
N. Y., has opened a new district ware- 
house at 199 Minnie Street, Detroit, 
Mich., under the supervision of Herman 
C. Joos, district manager. 


W. A. Wilcox has been appointed St. 
Louis district sales manager for the 
Chicago Fuse Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Wilcox will take charge of the com- 
pany’s sales through southern Illinois, 
eastern Missouri, western Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Economy Fuse and Manufacturing 
Company for eight years. 














Washington Devereux, associated 
with the Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association since April 15, 
1890 as inspector of the electrical 
department, chief inspector and 
lastly as supervising engineer, died 
at his home at 1625 North 29th 
Street, Philadelphia, April 18, 1927. 





The Belden Manufacturing Company, 
with general offices at 2300 South 
Western Avenue, Chicago, is construct- 
ing a new plant in Richmond, Ind., 
which will be in operation in addition 
to its present factory by the end of the 
year. The company manufactures in- 
sulated copper wire, cable and cordage. 


Trumbull-Vanderpoel Electric Manu- 
facturing Company has moved its New 
York City sales offices to 28 Warren 
Street, where a complete stock of 
switches will be carried. 


N. V. Heybroek’s Groothandel, Am- 
sterdam, Holland, distributor of elec- 
trical appliances and radio equipment, 
has established a branch wholesale office 
in the Dutch Indias where a combina- 
tion electrical and radio stock will be 
maintained. The company’s new branch 
manager will be in Holland until July. 


Samuel Schneider has opened offices 
and a display room at 1225 Broadway, 
New York City under the firm name of 
Harry Schneider Company, manufac- 
turers’ representative. He will repre- 
sent manufacturers of lighting fixtures, 
appliances and labor saving devices. 


The Baitinger Electric Company, 
Inc., is now located at 95 Chambers 
Street, New York City. The company’s 
new location increases available floor 
space from 1,000 sq.ft. to 5,000 sq.ft. 














Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Association, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., May 2-7. 

National Association of 
| Manufacturers of Heating 
| and Cooking Appliances, New 
York City, May 11-17. 

American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, May 18. 

N. E. L. A., Mid-west Divi- 
sion, Topeka, Kansas, May 
18-19. 


N. E. L. A., Canadian Divi- 
sion, Niagara Falls, Ont., May 
25-27. 


National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 28-June 4. 


N. E. L. A., Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 6-10. 











Coming Conventions 


Radio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Steven’s Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 13-18. 








Electrical Manufacturers 
Council, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 13-18. 


N. E. L. A., Pacific Coast 
Division, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, June 14-18. 


National Electrical Credit 
Association, Columbus, Ohio, 
June 16-18. 


N. E. L. A., North Central 
Division, Duluth, Minn., June 
17-19. 


Northwest Electric Light 
and Power Association, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, June 21-24. 


Association of Electragists, 
International, St. Louis, Mo., 
Aug. 8-13. 
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If You Were My Client 


(Continued from page 78) 


2. The fact that in practically no 
case do you part with control, as you 
would retain more than 50 per cent 
of the stock, which gives you mana- 
gerial control. Not absolute control, 
because minority stockholders have 
rights which the courts are quick 
to protect. 

3. There can be no withdrawal of 
capital. The stockholder can sell his 
stock, but he cannot compel the com- 
pany to buy it from him, thus con- 
suming the capital. 

4. Shares in the company can be 
freely sold without anybody’s 
consent. 

5. It provides the only practicable 
way of giving valuable employees an 
interest in the business. 

6. If the purpose fails for which 
the capital was raised and spent it 
isn’t a debt of the business, for 
stockholders get theirs only after the 
creditors are paid, and no interest 
is paid on their claims. They get 
dividends if any. 

The main disadvantages of 
corporation are these: 

1. Shrinkage of capital and credit 
standing. You can easily see how 
this can be. Say a _ business is 
owned by three partners. The part- 
nership capital is $20,000 and each 
partner has a personal net worth of 
$10,000 outside of his partnership 
interest. That partnership really 
represents a capital and a credit 
worth of $50,000, because all of the 
personal assets of the partners are 
responsible for the debts of the busi- 
ness. But let the business incor- 
porate with a capital of say $30,000. 
Now while that is really a $10,000 
increase in the capital of the busi- 
ness, it is a shrinkage of $20,000 in 
the potential capital and the credit 
standing, for no longer will the part- 
ners’ private assets be liable for the 
debts of the business; the creditors 
will henceforth be confined to the 
capital actually invested in the busi- 
ness. I have known some incorpora- 
tors to forget this, and to be some- 
what embarrassed by it when it oc- 
curred, as it always does. 

2. A corporation is usually sub- 
ject to state and Federal supervision 
and espionage which a partnership 
is not. And sometimes to extra 
taxes. Reports must be filed an- 
nually and, in a sense, the business 
becomes more open to the public 
than a partnership. All this is the 

price paid for the privilege of doing 


in- 
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business as a corporation, and in my 
judgment the privilege is well worth 
the price. 





Seven Sales From Four 


Leads 


(Continued from page 85) 


backs and telephone solicitations 
were the salesman’s share of these 
activities. Canvassing was his main 
reliance, but the user was assuming 
a place of increasing importance in 
his work. Call-backs were next in 
order. Telephone work was less pro- 
ductive, yet it occupied an occasional 
place in the work. These four ac- 
tivities, rated according to their pro- 
ductivity, in the order given above, 
were then assembled into a daily 
work program, which was assumed 
by the salesman. 

Store leads were found to have 
contributed 12 per cent of the volume 
during the two years. This seemed, 
at first glance, a small percentage, 
yet it was not an unsatisfactory total, 
considering that a specialty store 
cannot attract shoppers as a depart- 
ment store does. 

This analysis of the source of busi- 
ness did not cause the abandonment 
of the advertising program, however. 
Mr. Ohmer’s judgment on that score 
is expressed when he says, “Of little 
use to strike cold iron—of small use 
for a salesman to canvass without 
dealer support. Had we reduced our 
publicity when the analysis showed 
but 12 per cent store leads, we would 
have left the salesman without public 
evidence of our support of his 
efforts.” 


Increased Sales 60% 
in 1926 

Evans followed the newly-pre- 
pared work program religiously, and 
sales increased to 352 sweepers and 
228 sets of dusting tools in 1925, 
gains over the previous year of 38 
per cent for the sweeper and 49 per 
cent for the dusting tools. And in 
1926, as stated, 400 sweepers and 362 
sets of tools were sold, gains of 13 
per cent and 60 per cent for sweeper 
and tools respectively, over 1925. 

Canvassing has become less of a 
factor—rather, canvassing is now 
largely done from in front of the 
store, which is located on the main 
business street. Once a week, on Sat- 
urdays from 11 to 4, Evans takes 
the demonstration table out onto the 
sidewalk, connects the sweeper to an 
outside plug and canvasses the 
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passers-by, men as well as women. 

He has secured an average of four 
demonstration appointments per 
Saturday since he began doing this 
last Fall. And these four demon- 
stration appointments have resulted 
in not just four sales, but—seven 
sales, on the average, before the next 
Saturday came around. For Evans 
now uses the user right away, im- 
mediately the sale is made. (Total 
sales per week are in excess of seven, 
for Evans has by no means dropped 
his other lead-getting activities.) 

But seven sales could never result 
from four leads, week after week, 
unless the market were receptive. 
Here are the reasons why Elkhart is 
receptive, the reasons why the iron 
is hot: 

(1) The suction sweeper is on dis- 
play in Ohmer’s window about thirty 
weeks of the year, and has an ex- 
clusive showing six times. 

(2) Newspaper space is used at 
least once a week and averages 
twenty inches per insertion. 

(3) A painted board, prominently 
located, advertises the — suction 
sweeper the year ’round. 

(4) Broadsides and other special 
literature furnished by the manu- 
facturer are distributed three to four 
times a year. 

(5) The salesman employs direct 
mail on occasions such as Christmas, 
when he sent letters to 400 selected 
prospects. 

Ohmer has found broadsides help- 
ful. He doesn’t mean by this that 
broadsides produce sales, not any 
more so than any other piece of 
printed material, but rather that 
they are a splendid means for broad- 
casting news about his merchandise. 
During 1926, he used 7,000 suction- 
sweeper broadsides on three occa- 
sions, and 3,500 at another time. The 
broadsides were distributed house to 
house one of these times, and as 
there are 6,200 wired homes in Elk- 

hart the distribution covered these 
prospects and reached over into some 
adjacent territory, as well. 

The other two times that 7,000 
broadsides were used, and the time 
that 3,500 were used, these were in- 
serted into the Sunday newspapers, 
of which approximately 3,500 are dis- 
tributed in Elkhart. The homes 
were therefore reached on successive 
Sundays with the same message on 
the two occasions that Ohmer re- 
duced the regular down-payment on 
the sweeper, which is $6.25, to $5, 
the lowest down-payment that Ohmer 
accepts. 












































